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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my om/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th Street, New York. 

The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 


C ary of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. _ 








EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 


Vocal Instruction. : 
Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York. 


a) . . 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thuredaya 
Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. b. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 344 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—Ww. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. 
ee ad Hall, Covent Garden, &c., concerts. and 
rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 
Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE. 


Summer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann. 

For information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D'A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 
Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Wil! accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West %th Street, New York. 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 
Soprano. 


Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
157 East 46th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 
GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor. 


Studio: 578 adison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 


| South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 


New York. 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 


the vie Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
esidence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 
WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 


Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street. New York City. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 


Choral, Orchestral] and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 


pera. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 
PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director. 


Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York 
Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 

SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 

Piano Instruction 

16 East 47th Street, New York 
E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio. 147 Warren Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
Resumes Instruction October 25. 
StTupio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics. Send for Circular 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
585 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA pv’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 605-6-7 Fifth Avenue, New York 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
209 West 128d Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
ACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 


String Orchestra: Class meets Mondays at 8 P.M 
Studio : 863 and 864 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 


Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated — contract 


145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 
PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 


he poe accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
East 59th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Sin 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Ge” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


r —— ’ FHT " 
Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca.L INsTRUCTION, 


3 East 4Ist Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
42 West 119th Street, New York. — 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 

Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 

ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. _ 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avehue, New York. 


Summer Studio: 3 rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 
Lessons resumed September 3. 
Classes formed—voices tried—Fridays 2to 4 P. M. 
Mme. CORTADA, 
Vocal and Instrumental! Instruction 


Accompanist 
106 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RICCARDO RICCI, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert—Instruction. 


Studio: 49 West 35th Street, 
New York City 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays. 12 East 116th Street, New York 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso, 
Pupil of MME. b'ARONA 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 
Address : 228 West 43d Street, New York. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
For terms, &c., address 
Hotel Savoy, 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction—Piano, Organ—-Harmony 


Studio: 9 West 2ist Street, New York 
With the New York College of Music 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone 
yo and Concerts 


Vocal Schoo!: Northeast corner 16th and Chest 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 


MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist 

DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 

Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted 
321 West 45th Street, New York 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste 
43 East 30th Street, New York. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANIT, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Special Summer course for Teachers and 
Singers who desire to study the famous 
LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. 
Studio : Hardman Apartments, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York Cr. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, x. . 4 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Mrs. E.izabern CuurcHILL Maver, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 4ist Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the * Old First’ Presbyterian | 
«Church of New York. 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
Address ; 40 West 93d Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAY ES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Buildin 
1402 Brealiwey, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine eunenaads Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano. 
; (Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 
ddress : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 











| 

' 

WALTER H. McILROY, 

Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. | 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 

New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 


W. THEODORE VAN YORX, | 


Tenor. | 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 


REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. | 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


. -k YT] . 
THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the educational and musical ad- 

vantages of New York and Brooklyn with all home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 
and references. 


| CHAS 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 


Paris. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN 


Pee '. es LECTEURS EST 


| QPPELee vo MOYEN D’UNE 


ANNONCE, CELA Tous PREPARE esau RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 


Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior | 


table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. ’ 
30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR * CHANT. 
Italian and French Method 
Pa rue de Douai, Paris. 





NEW YORK—Continued. 


| THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 

offers a greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. ‘send for circular. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition raust be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Voca) Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Sev — Ave., 
New York 


| CULBERTA MILLETT, 


Vocal Instruction, 
£18 West 56th Street, 
New York. 


A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
922 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER 
Concert Pianist—Iustruction 
Stucio: Steinway Hall, 


New York 


| LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio: a East 129th Street, New York City. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
284 West 42d Street, New York. 





The Virgil Piano 


AND 


OPEN 


School - 


© SUMMER. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 


Send for '97 and '98 Catalogue. 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 









CARL 


» Faelten Pianoforte School, 


FAELTEN, Director. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14, 1897. 


In addition to the regular courses in Pianoforte and Theory, attention is 
called to the following Special Features of the School 


Classes for Children in Fundamental Training in Music ; Classes in Hand Culture and Pianoforte 
Technics ; Classesin Sight Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Memorizing; Classes in Ensemble 
Playing with Stringed Instruments; Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 

Prospectus Mailed Free on Application. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


UE CHAQUE FOIS | 





MARIE ROZE, 
Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 


Répertoire. 


‘THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 


| and managers. 


64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI ‘PALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Make Eagiich Cavum ued Gpealb. 
1 avenue V Seer ifuee, Paris. ” 


M. Falocke 
Address, 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 


COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.’ 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 


M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


For Concert Engagement : 
MuSS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano 
French, Italian, German 


Address care of Musical Courier, 
8 Clément Marot, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


rir. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’OpEoN, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
pal teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September %. Studio: 343 West Séth Street 
Paris: 3 rue ) Ampere (B'e. Malesherbex) 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) ARIS. 


M. DUBUL.LE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


2 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Com: pate Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 

fége, wd Music. Reading i in all keys, Musical 

Distation. 1 ion, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
niment end semble Music. Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music. 

From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out trench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 


All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught. French conversation every evening. 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The language cecees will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught. 
Pacilities for engagements abroad or in America 
for graduates. Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 
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RUDOLF PANZER, 


Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 
Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing In- 
terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 
4 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


M. Emive Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Chamips, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. ! 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 
Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 


Italian. 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


For circulars and cards address 
27 Rue des Belles Feuilles, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

36 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 

Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 

% place § 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singin 

Voice Placin Declamation, 

scéne. Private ssons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 

74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARA TION 
4 SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 avenue de Wagram, 


L Georges, Paris. 


Mise-en- 


PARIS. 
Mme. MARIE SASSE. 
Grand Opéra, Paris 
Officier d'Instruction P ubliqu xe. Prof. de Chant 
french, Italian 
Study of Mise en Scéne and practice of stage work 
in regular theatre. Frequent auditions 
3 Rue Nouvelle (Clichy), PARIS. 


JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPeRA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, ® 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise enn | 
13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


MADAME DE ve) GRANGE, 


ne "isthe. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lam te * mee in 
THE ART OF Si 
62 ROE NGxporcer. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


Practical School. 


Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra 


52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees 


Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 


For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and School 
Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet. Mille 
Professors from Opéra, Conservatoire, Normal 
School and Comedie Frangaise. 
Theatre, Dance and Concert Halland Lecture Room 
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Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
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Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN H. G. TUCKER, 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), ar 
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Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Stre: 
New York City. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, }MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Vocal Instruction. Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) Vocal Instruction. 
Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not red. Watertown, Mass. 
Studio: 19 Bast 16th Street, New York. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited. 
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New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. { 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








MARION COUDREY, 


Dramatic Contralto. 
Cpntest cert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 


io, Con 
Areas: Room 46 7 Pie ave ny. | Mur, GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


hk rik Vocal Instruction. 
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AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
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Harmony, Coun int and Composition. 
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Pierce Building, Boston. 








Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
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Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address THE Letiox,” 2 West 36th St., Néw York. | MR. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
sn bade ne Mectaates. 
Miss RAGNHILD RING Studio- 181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), | ich dititipsinbitsiadliaai 


Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 223 Sth St. ; 5389 Fulton St. Delle Sedie ' Yersin Sound Sy 
Vocal Art. French Language. 


New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Concerts and Cae ae ment. VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
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” 7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Exsa Von Yette’s Vocat ScHOOoL. n. 
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FRANK DOWNEY, at 
Baritone. ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- Tener 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
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Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Studio: Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 
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Accompanist, 
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Mr. anpd Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jn, | London, England. 
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rors 186 Boylston, Boston. | Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
es» fs —— aie recite i nh etna teal, a nalmaindn ciel ll | Academy for the Higher Development of 
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CHARLES ALBION CLARK, wtenstects Pinyin. 


, | Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


For prospectus apply te the y annoy 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. Elgin Avenue London, W. 





COPLEY SQUARE | Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
Kajerce Building, ae ay Lenny ~ 18 EARL’S Seat fechas Leases. Ss. W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
The AUDITORIUM, and the Aisthetics of Singing 
|at the Royal College of Music and the 
TOLEDO. Guildhall School of Music, 
es oe ah 14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 








An unequaled Hall for Concert or Lecture use. 
Centrally located and with seating capacity of 9u0. 
Open for general engagement. Apply to 


Miss E. L. HAMILTON, Lessee. M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
_ a | Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 
NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
The Berta Gresse- Thomason School for Pia Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
nd. for — ad coneast. y miny 3 w 
i : 5 Templeton Place, ri’s Court, S. W., or 
Grates, Byestiyes , care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 21 Princes Street, London. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 


| Se 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
| Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
MADAM E MOR IAN l, | All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
Private Acad for Voice Training | ~ ae Accompanying, Sight Singin 
va emy or Voice raining i — Readin (instrumental » Cc horal, Orchestral, 
f+ ratic an Sham ber usic Classes. Secon 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
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Voice Production, Voice Mending, | Fees Seems as sem, G6, Go a. ngs. 66, ger Comm 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. | Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. | Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. | 





full particulars of the Secretary. 
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| , Secretar y- 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. | Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. | 


‘CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


F 1 - i ctoeeee im the Dalle Gedie | (W. ADLINGTON), 

orm stant instructor in the Delle Sedie 

school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and | THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
sealed. "Pupils provared tor po call aieen. | Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
——_ practice and operatic ensemble. Terms Vocal and Instrumental. 
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FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
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SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 
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WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development. 
6 East 17th Street, New York. 


re 21 Pps | METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Dr. JOHN M. LORE TS, | OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

oice Culture. _ | DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
05 Sete Avenue neat DeKalb, | HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 
Brookiye, N:| HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 

-| ipal Voice Departmeat 

| ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 

Principal Piasoforte Departmeat. 


SOL RAPPAPORT, 
Tenor | KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Principal Syathetic Departmeat. 


| Oratorio, Concert | R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
and Musicales. | Principal Organ Departmcat. 
Vocal Teacher of the cele-| LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principal Violin Departmecat. 
brated Bouhy method. Residence rtment for pupils from a distance. 
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| Joun C. Gries, MMER ON. 
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EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


* Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 


Perfect education in all branches of music. (Operatic School). Principal Teachers: Frau 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer; Frau ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW, 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LUDECKE, Opera Singer; Herr W. SEIDEMANN, Opera Singer (Vocal); 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ENST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano) Herr Prof. 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
of Réles). Herr Courtactor V. KUHNS (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ). The 
Fall S ster com September 1. Entrance at any time. Prospectus in all music stores and 
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VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
Véslau, Flora Strasse 141, Villa Belvedere, + 
August 30, 1897 ) 
NARRATION FROM GEORGES SAND’s History or My Lire 
(Laura WIESER). 
(Continued.) 


UT here is what Lemaitre says: 

Elle eut, 4 un degré éminent toutes les vertus de I’hon- 
nétehomme. On dit aussi qu'elle aimait comme un homme 
~sans plus de scrupules et de la méme fagon. N’en croyez 
rien. Seulement c’était une généreuse nature, capable de 
beaucoup agir et de beaucoup sentir; son sang coulait 
abondant et chaud, comme celui d'une antique déesse, d'une 
princesse habitante de bois sacrés. Elle aimait donc avec 
importement. Mais chaque fois elle se sentait reprise par 
l'impérieux devoir de sa vocation litéraire,et ces interruptions 
faisaient qu'elle aimait souvent et qu'elle ne paraissait pas 
aimer longtemps. Elle ne pouvait ni se garder de la passion 
ni s'y tenir; sa vraie pente etait a la pitié et la tendresse ma- 
ternelle. La liberté de sa vie n’a été en bien des cas qu'une dé- 
votion, peut-étre excusable se sa bonté, Elle n'était aimante, 
comme je l'ai dit ailleurs, que pour étre mieux aimée, et sa 
destinée était d’étre amie d'un grand nombre. Rien dans 
tout cela de la debauche masculine qui est proprement égo- 


iste et qui ne soucie point de ces associés Joignez que la 





ERMETE ZACCONI. 


fréquence des aventures de coeur de cette femme magnanime 
se pourrait s’expliquer, aussi, par son romanesque, par le 


friendship, did these sad and frequent ruptures take place. 

Hence the reproaches of De Musset and Chopin.” 

‘*She could not keepa friend,” says this writer, whose 
name I will withhold, and, as Liszt also declares, the de- 
| mands of genius were too exacting and too imperious. 
| «Sie hab keine Zeit gehorbt,” remarked my literary friend 
in simple language, in the full conviction of her innocent 
heart, and this is a little voice from Vienna which we may 
hope at Jeast tells the truth. As to the influence of her 
works upon the young, Jules Lemaitre gives his opinion as 
follows : 

** Que reproche-t-on encore 4 Georges Sand. 
siens on dit que ses premiers romans avaient perdu beaucoup 
de jeunes femmes, et—comédie exquise—les romaniers 
naturalistes ont parlé comme les Pharisiens. M. Zola 
lourdement nous montre dans Pot-Bouillé une petite bour- 
geoise qui tombe pour avoir lu André. Hélas! celles qui 
ont pu tomber aprés avoir lu André ou Indiana etaient 
mfires pour la chute, et peut-étre que sans Indiana elles 
seraient tombées plus brutalement et plus bas.” 

Although I have written at such length, I hope— 
indeed ] know I cannot have said too much in reference to 
this little book about Chopin and its revelations of Georges 
Sand, by Miss Wieser, to attract the attention of music 
lovers and music readers to its pages—and I must acknowl- 
edge a great debt to Miss Wieser, who comes to us from 
Chicago, for making me acquainted with her researches 

Of this little book I will requote from James Vila Blake 
what he quotes from Emerson: ‘‘ Emerson says: ‘It is 
thievish not to pass on with credit a fine saying of your 
friend.’"" He says further: ‘‘‘If one then read somewhat 
which is unusually impressive and affecting, is it not a debt 
thereupon to tell others of it or publish it? If so, then it is 
a simple duty and a bit of thankfulness that I call attention 
to this little book. * * * Itis but justice to say that it 
is a long time since I have read a book that has moved me 
so much or left so peculiar, distinct, strong and valuable 
impressions on my mind. I have lingered on its pages 
with delight. * * * Andit is very impressive. It will 
give one very serious reflections. Georges Sand writes of 
herself in a manner that may give new thoughts of her 
to some lovers of her writings. But around Chopin, her 
thoughts and judgments of him and revelation of his 
musical compositions, the interest of this little book centres. 
Especially will one be likely to dwell earnestly on the pic- 
ture of Chopin as to his affections. There are deep critical 
lessons in it.” 

Speaking of James Vila Blake, I am tempted to quote 
still further in this letter so full of quotations some little 
bit I read of his from ‘‘ the things which Ruskin says make 
men happy,” viz., to work, to think, to love, to pray. It 
is apropos of the subject. 

**O love, show us thy holy being! 
art; teach us, make us humble that we may learn. 
fall down and hear while thou dost speak and then lift us, 
O Love, to lead us to peace, to kindness, to long-suffering, 
to thought, not of ourselves, but of others, that joy may 
live in the earth as is natural and that we shall not be shut 
in our own hearts, but know what others feel.” 

Only in this mood can we approach lives like Chopin's 
and Georges Sand’s; only in this mood can we form right 
judgments of our fellows with, as Lemaitre says of 
Madame Sand, ‘‘la pitie et la charite maternelle” in our 
hearts 


Les Phari- 


Show us what thou 
Let us 


Now I have another discovery to talk about. 

Some years ago a great actress made her début in Vienna 
in the Carl Theatre. Before that time the world had heard 
but little and knew less of Eleanora Duse. Her discovery 
at the Carl Theatre was followed, indeed was 
simultaneous, with, one might say, her recognition by the 
whole of Europe, and later of America, as a tragedienne 
of the highest genius. And now, last winter on the same 
stage, in the same theatre, the same dramatic revelation 
of another actor from Italy was chronicled in the morning 
papers the day after his first appearance. The theatre bill 
had announced the new appearance as an actor from Italy 
—Herr Ermete Zacconi. His active impresario had heralded 
his client with no little trumpeting and réclame. But the 
skeptical Viennese showed little confidence in the Italian 


almost 





don qu’elle avait de voir les creatures plus helles et plus | 


amiables qu’elles ne sont. 


Different readers will, of course, gain different impres- 
sions from the above. Just how far Lemaitre intends to 
defend her and just how comprehensive his defense is is 
doubtful. 


of Georges Sand’s life after she became known to the world. 
She accounted for the frequency of these 


| in every mouth, and if the artist shortly makes his appear- 
One writer declared to me her firm belief in the innocence | #2¢¢ in Germany what a bustle and stir he will create in 
| the daily papers ! 


‘“‘aventures | 


de cceur” on the ground that the affections of Madame | 


Sand were large and great, yet in her ‘‘unions” 
Chopin, De Musset, Lamenais, Leroux and Renaud, 
strictly platonic in the best sense of the word, and only 
because restrained by her high sense of duty, both to her 
literary vocation and her children, and because she was 
‘*too attractive to prevent these attachments from decoming 
absolute, or to preserve merely the character of simple 


with | 
| rank.” 


| turned out to behold this new wonder. 


opinion of greatness, and hence the first night a mere 
handful of people had gathered to give their help and 
testimony to a great man. Twenty-four hours later it 
happened, as it did four years ago and as in the case of 
Camilla Landi this last winter, the whole city of Vienna 
To quote from 
German papers: ‘‘ To-day the name of Ermete Zacconi is 


The old much talked of theme on the 
difference between the Italian and German dramatic art 
will be discussed anew, and as one voice they will all pro- 
claim Zacconi as an individual dramatist of the first 


The first role in which Zacconi appeared in Vienna was 
that of Oswald Alving,in the Gespenster of Ibsen. He 
was not long upon the stage before we recognized a master 
of realism; acritic rightly characterized our impressions 


war mit Abschen enthusuasmiert), and the critics also said 
that such an Oswald A/lving had never yet been seen out- 


side of Italy. Nor was he long upon the stage before we 
| easily saw that he was to picture to us the awful condition 
of a paralytic. If we had never read the play nor heard 
| the story we could see the final catastrophe fatally and as 
surely approaching. We could sit in our seats, pinch our- 
| selves, ask if this was play or reality, andin the last act 
feel the * stroke,” and our own selves numb and tingling 
with pathologic or sympathetic horror 

Master of the technic of the pathology, we see a young 
man suffering from softening of the brain embodied in 
Zacconi standing before us with the wavering, unsteady 
glance, the tottering gait, the trembling hands, the con- 





traction of the facial muscles, the lisp and stammer in the 
speech. He speaks but the word, or a syllable or a letter 
fails him. He stops, falters, tries to fix the word, begins 
again, and a second time until a whisper from the mother 
brings it to his mind, a languid smile flits over his counte- 
nance; he is glad that he can finally pronounce it; then in 
the final catastrophe it is as if all the members of the body 
hung loosely from the sockets; then the palsied limbs; the 
Nothing more terrible in real life 


‘*stroke” come at last. 


can be imagined, and the last stammer, ‘‘ The sun! Give 
me the sun!” rings out horribly through the hall. A critic 
describes it as ‘‘ spitalknust,” #¢., ‘‘ hospital art.” Hospital 


horror might well be added. Indeed Zacconi told an in- 
terviewer that he had made his studies in a hospital ‘frei 
nach natur” for the play La Mort Civile, which he also 
appeared in here, in which he represents a death from 
strychnine. The same critic says 

‘‘There is already a number of approved methods of 
dying on the stage. We know, for instance, how Bern- 
hardt dies, how Duse, Wolter, Rossi and Salvini give up 
the ghost, and now we shall have to reckon with Zacconi’s 
manner. It is simply gruesome, shockingly horrible! It 
does not last long, but it seems an eternity. The body 
turns and writhes, the eyes stand out of their sockets, the 
hands cramp and remain as if stark and stiff. At the very 
remembrance of it cold chills run down the spine, and it is 
easy to understand how many ladies fled from the theatre 
in clear horror 

Thus is Zacconi the master of realism and an artist, not 
I send you his picture. He has a wonder- 
ful eye and ‘‘speaking” hands—an eye which changes its 
expression every moment and interprets every word. The 
eloquence of the hands is equally excellent without ex- 
ceeding at any time the limits of the beautiful. ‘ Please 
remark hands, not hand,” as the critic well says. It is 
when both are in motion that the gesture displays its force. 
Then notice the mobility of the face, the power of the nose, 
the chin and jaws; even the ears suggest the power of the 
voice; the massivity of the forehead and brows and the 
sensitive, sensuous, full mouth—a speaking mouth in more 


only an actor 


senses than one. 

An enthusiast in one of whose plays Zacconi takes the 
title role writes in closing her description of his art 

‘* All lam permitted to relate personally of Zacconi to 
prove my close acquaintance and friendship with him is 
that he eats little, sleeps little, amuses himself but little, 
and works much.” 





with the words ‘‘ one was enthusiastic with horror” (‘‘ man 


I also send you a picture of Wolter as Sappho, taken at 
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the time of her jubilee here. 
this connection speak of the one who, although the priestess 
of the old art, was also the herald of the new, the first 
‘‘Realistin.” Wolter—Zacconi, the alpha and omega of 
realism ! 


I believe I misspelled the name of her teacher, director | 


and friend in my last letter; it should be Laube. 


ese ke & 


The latest news I have heard is that Leoncavallo’s La 
Bohéme will be given on the Emperor's birthday jubilee 
here in October in the Hof Opera. More about the Baden 
Theatre in my next. E. Potrrer FRIssELt. 

N. B.—TuHe Musicat Courter is to be had at Braumiil- 
ler’s, on the Graben, at Kratochwill’s, XVIII. Wihring, 
Weinhauser Strasse 18 and at Gutman & Rosé’s Musika- 
lein-Handlungen. 


Music in Dresden. 
DRESDEN, August 22, 1897. 
HAVE just received a letter from THe Musicat 
Courter office which explains why several of my 
recent letters have not been printed. The explanation is 
one of the best, and that is that they were never received. 
So I will try to make up for lost time in this budget. 

The musical season here reopened after the summer 
vacation on August 8, with a performance of Tannhiduser 
in the Royal Opera House. The cast was the usual one, 
with Anthes in the title role. A slight indisposition on this 
occasion was overcome the next day, when he gave the 
Evangelimann in Kienzel's opera of that title. 

Three other Wagner operas followed during the next two 
weeks, These were Lohengrin, Flying Dutchman and the 
Meistersinger. They were all given to crowded houses. 


| Briinnhilde. 


It is fitting that I should in | and Perron sang Wotan and the Wanderer respectively. 


Von Chavanne was an acceptable Fricka. Anthes has con- 


siderably improved in his interpretations of Szegmund and | 


Siegfried. Ue and Scheidemantei are not only our best 
singers, but they can be classed among our best artists. 


Miss Malten is acknowledged as a true impersonator of | 


Mrs. Wittich as Steg/inde is also very satis- 


| factory, although she does not possess the fire and enthu- 


| form in Dresden. 





The season closed with a magnificent performance of the | 
Ring. Too much praise cannot be accorded to these per- | 


formances, as the whole cyclus was brought out in a man- 
ner that surprised everyone here. Critical remarks might 
be made only in a technical direction. For instance, the 
swimming aparatus of the Riine Daughters was inade- 
quate, and they seemed too mechanical. The present 
swings are not half so successful as the old rolling machines 
which were used for the graceful movements of these water 
nymphs. 

The Dresden opera for once managed to get along with- 
out any guesting artists, as all of our best Wagner singers 
filled the bill. Terese Malten sang Brinnhilde, Wittich 
Steglinde, Anthes Stegmund and Siegfried, Scheidemantel 





siasm of our own Malten. 
goes a long way toward making up for the lack of divine 
fire. Mrs. Wittich’s best part is no doubt Penelopia in 
Bungert’s Odysseus, which opera has been given in perfect 
Of course the work owes most of its 
success to the fine performances here of Schiedemantel in 
the title role, and Von Chavanne as 7e/emachos. Schuck 
was the leader. 

In the Opera personnel there are several vacancies now. 
Frau Edel, the young soprano, has left for Hamburg, so 
there have been many applicants and requests for her roles, 
among which are Undine, Agathe and Anna (Hans Heit- 
ing, &c.) Miss Ney, from Budapest, has been engaged for 
roles such as Marguerite in Gounod’s opera, Valentine 
in The Hugenots, and so on. Fraulein Léffler has se- 
cured an engagement at Hamburg. Miss Camilla 
Wusche, I hear, will also leave Dresden. This young 
woman has a remarkable voice. Miss Wedekind is still 
here, although she has recently announced her engage- 
ment to a young Swiss, who, I am told, is a very brilliant 
lawyer. 

On June 28 Mr. Schiedemantel was married to a member 
of the Court Opera chorus. The happy groom, accustomed 
to crowded opera houses, was honored with as large an 
audience in the church where the ceremony was performed, 
This is only another evidence of his popularity. 

While this marriage ceremony was in progress, Albin 
Bauer, the first flutist of the Royal Orchestra, was laid to 
rest in the churchyard. Bauer was a young man, but a 
very severe illness drove him to a sick bed, from which he 
was not to recover again. His wife, the royal chamber vir- 
tuoso, Mrs. Bauer-Ziech, who is an excellent harpist, is 
left to mourn the loss of one of the best husbands and 
musicians in Dresden. 

The single guesting appearance of Tamagno in Dresden 
occurred about the middle of June. The Italian tenor had 
chosen The Prophet for his Dresden début. He fell re- 
markably flat from an artistic standpoint, but in spite of 
this he received frantic applause. His breadth is enormous, 
his voice tremendous; but it was anything but an artistic 
treat to listen to his performance all through. Mr. Floers- 


Her personal beauty, however, | 


heim, in THe Courier of June 23, has so justly criticised 
Tamagno that nothing further is called for from my pen 
There was a little anecdote told about him in Dresden 
which spread like wildfire. The tenor is reported to have 
said in German when entering his hotel room, where he 
found a piano: ‘ Please take away this piano; I don’t want 
it; I always sing forte." His loud, flat, screaming voice 
was almost unbearable to me nothwithstanding. 

About the middle of June a number of Dresden’s musi- 
cians journeyed to Leipsic to hear the Stuttgart Court 
Opera ensemble, which was guesting there for a fortnight 
Among the visitors from Dresden were Ludwig Hartmann 


| and Frederick Brandes, who reported the representations 





for the Dresdner Zeitung and the Dresdner Anzige? 
Their criticisms were generally favorable. Among the 
soloists were Miss Elisa Wiborg, who sang the role of £/sa, 
and Maria in Mascagni’s Ratcliff and other roles. The 
others were Rothmiihl, Frau Sucher, Miss Sutter, Herr Miller 
and the leader of the orchestra, Dr. Obrist. These were all 
subjects for special commendatlon 

A large number of good concerts have occurred very 
recently, and all had a worthy object, the raising of 
funds for the sufferers who were made homeless by the 
recent floods. The latter came suddenly, making the old 
Elbe and all its tributaries in the neighborhood almost like 
unto raging torrents, which swept everything before them 
The misery here is widespread. In consequence everyone 
who can is doing a little toward relieving the poor people 
The artists of the Royal Opera came into line last Sunday, 
arranging a matinee in the opera house. Miss Malten 
gave avery dramatic reading of Mendelssohn’s Loreley. 
Frau Huhn and Frau Wedekind gave arias by Bruch and 
Verdi. Schiedemantel and Miss Grimaldi and others 
assisted. 

The Liedertafel also gave a concert, for which all the 
members of the Opera kindly undertook to sell programs, 
the result of which was that a large sum of money was 
raised for the fund. 

There are several good concerts in sight for the near 
future. Next Monday two guests, one from Hamburg and 
one from Bremen, will make their appearance in the Royal 
Opera House. More of this appearance in my next letter. 

A. INGMAN. 


Bertha Bucklin Coming Back.—Mme. Bertha Bucklin, 
the clever and favorite American violinist, will return to 
New York in November. She has been studying in Europe 
the past summer with Halir, and will fill professional en- 
gagements as usual on her return, 
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BRITISH OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 
LONDON, W., August 20, 1897. ) 
M4 DAME NORDICA has sufficiently recov- 
ered to make her journey to the Continent and left 
on Wednesday. She went by way of Paris and hopes to be 
able to sail for America on September 24. 

Much discussion has taken place in London over the 
reported interview with Siegfried Wagner by a representa- 
tive of the Vienna press. In the onslaught which he is 
credited with making upon the German press, the attain- 
ment of German musicians, their lack of support of Bay- 
reuth, &c., he certainly showed much boldness. The 
criticisms which he received on his conducting are generally 
considered in London to be justified. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company opened its season of 
opera in Liverpool Monday. Our correspondent there will 
give us a report for next week, when I hope to speak of 
the success of the different American artists. They open 
their Dublin season next Monday. 

In Town, which has had a successful run at the Garrick, 
leaves for America the 27th inst., and will be succeeded 
by La Perichole, Offenbach’s popular opera, with a strong 
cast, including Miss Florence St. John. 

Mme. Guy d'Hardelot is spending a part of her holiday 
at the ChAteau d’Hardelot, near Calais 

A cablegram from Sydney, Australia, states that Mark 
Hambourg, the pianist, had a very enthusiastic reception 
there last week. 

Arrangements are now practically complete for Madame 
Patti’s autumn tour of five nights, which opens September 
20 at Buxton, the remaining places being: York the 22d, 
Hull the 24th, Leeds the 27th, Plymouth the 29th. ‘This 
tour has been made possible by the improved health of Mr. 
Nicolini, who is now at Brighton. The artists to be asso- 
ciated with Madame Patti are: Mr. George W. Fergusson, 
Mr. Jack Robertson, Mme. Alice Gomez and Miss Muriel 
Elliott. 

Madame Melba, who spent part of her holiday at Aix les 
Bains, is now at Ostend, and early in September will go 
to Bergamo tw sing at a concert for the Donizetti memorial 
functions and take part in one performance of opera. 

Madame Eames is sojourning in the Italian lake district, 
where also Mme. Etelka Gerster is staying for the summer, 
while Madame Calvé is on her farm at Aveyron. 

Mr. Carleton Slack, of Boston, the well-known repre- 
sentative of the Sbriglia method of voice production, called 
last Tuesday. He has now been teaching two years, and 
with such success that his time is altogether occupied. 

I received another pleasant call from Madame d’Arona, 
the popular voice teacher, of New York. If theaverageman 
or woman who teaches voice production was so thoroughly 
in earnest, practical and intelligent as this gifted lady there 
would be more good singers before the public. 

Mr. J. Callander Freeman, who represents Messrs. Lyon 
& Healy in their violin department, sails to-day, aftera 





three months’ sojourn in Europe, in which he has visited 
nearly every musical centre both here and on the Contin- 
ent. In speaking of American music abroad, he said that 
he was much surprised to hear well-known American 
melodies, such as the more popular college and other songs, 
orchestral and band selections—especially those of Sousa 
—played on the Continent. This is certainly gratifying, 
and I hope the time will soon come when American music 
will be much more fully recognized on this side than it is 
now. Mr. Freeman's historic sketches of violins have ex- 
cited a great deal of comment in London, and as evidence 
of the scarcity of literature on this instrument the London 
press has reproduced a considerable part of his work. Mr 
Freeman takes home with him something like 350 violins, 
fifty second-hand harps and a beautiful Stradivarius ‘cello 
for the eminent performer on that instrument, Mr. Stein- 
del, of Chicago. Mr. Freeman arranged for the well-known 
harp specialist, Mr. George Morely, of London, to repre- 
sent them in Europe. 

Part of the money subscribed toward the Augustus 
Harris Memorial was devoted by the committee to the 
erection of the handsome drinking fountain, in red granite 
and blue Mansfield stone, now being put up in Catherine 
street, at the north corner of Drury Lane Theatre. The 
structure is from a design by Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, the 
architect of the Tate Gallery. When completed it will be 
about 30 feet in height, and in an arched recess there will 
be a bust of the late Sir Augustus Harris by Mr. T. Brock 
R.A. It is expected that the unveiling ceremony will take 
place early in September. 

‘The Virgil Pianoforte School, under the direction of Mr 
A. K. Virgil, is giving full instruction in the system toa very 
large class, which commenced August 2, and will close the 
28th inst. This class is composed principally of teachers 
from all parts of Great Britain. The utility of this method 
in acquiring a good piano technic must stand unquestioned, 
and undoubtedly Mr. Virgil’s system is one of the few that 
will qualify the player to keep pace with the demands 
made by the intense competition of to-day. 

Mr. Joseph Williams, the well-known London music pub- 
lisher, has removed from his old place on Berners street to 
more commodious quarters in Great Portland street. 





PIANO EXAMINATIONS. 


A few words on this subject coming from London, now 
that the National Teachers’ Association is over, may be of 
interest. The subject has been brought to mind by a lively 
discussion which has taken place in Melbourne, Australia, 
on the proper method of selecting and preparing test pieces 
for examinations for prizes or certificates. Mr. George 
Peake, who was formerly president of the Musical Society 
of Victoria, and conductor of the Philharmonic Society of 
Melbourne, made a protest against the recent regulations 
of the society, by which it was possible that candidates for 
the elementary and intermediate certificates in piano play- 
ing might spend as much as twelve months in the prepara- 
tion of one piece, with one study (scale work also), both of 
which could be selected by the candidate from the official 
list published annually by the society. 

Mr. Peake objected, and wisely so, that students should 
for so long a period as one year be permitted to ‘‘ concen- 
trate the whole of their energy and attention upon that 
limited field of work,” and so strongly did he feel on the 
matter that he resigned his then presidency of the Musical 
Society of Victoria to show his disapproval of such a pro- 
cedure on the part of that body. Subsequently, the Vic- 
torian society showed wisdom in adopting, almost in their 
entirety, the suggested amendments of Mr. Peake and his 
supporters, whereby a much wider and more comprehensive 
field of work, quite worthily representing one twelvemonths’ 
study, was opened up to the intending candidate 
As Trinity College, London, the associated board and 
the local societies hold examinations in the colonies, musi- 
cians in England, and by comparison in America, will take 
an interest in their procedure. 

As an almost universal rule the candidate's period of 
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preparation work for an examination in performance (vocal 
or instrumental) is almost entirely devoted to the study of 
certain selected pieces, seldom exceeding three in number, 
and a certificate for proficiency is awarded for acquaintance 
with these alone, to the exclusion of knowledge of various 
other styles of executive work. The question is how this 
stunted method of development, if indeed it can be called 
development at all, can be remedied. It may be urged 
that sight reading 1s, in nearly all cases, required as a test 
of the candidate's experience. 

The best musicians and the most earnest students are 
not, however, as a rule, the best sight readers; for it is now 
pretty universally acknowledged that sight reading is almost 
as much a “gift,” and dependent upon certain mental 
qualifications, as is the ‘‘creative faculty” in music. Con- 
sequently the ‘‘ reading test” is not to be too implicitly 
relied upon, and the most eminent examiners are fully 
awake to this fact. The question really resolves itself into 
the following consideration 

In what way or by what means can the requirements of 
an examination best cover a wide and comprehensive field 
and yet be within the working abilities of the average 
student? Let us take the department of piano playing 
alone. ‘To qualify for a professional pianist, given the 
natural ability and capacity for such a line of life, there 
needs the perfect finger drill, the cultivated memory and 
the thorough acquaintance with the grammar and literature 
of piano music, united with the very desirable, though not 
essential, gift of ready sight reading. To meet these re- 
quirements the examiner in piano playing usually demands 
a thorough acquaintance with scales, certain technical 
studies and one or two stock classical pieces, the perform- 
ance of which necessitates a fair amount of executive skill 

Looking at the matter from all points of view, we do not 
think a public examination can go further; the remainder 
of the educational work must rest entirely with pupil and 
teacher. It is therefore not so much in the matter of the 
examinations themselves that we want reform as in the 
manner in which students work, and are prepared by 
their instructors for said examinations. If the aim of the 
candidate be merely to hold a certificate in piano playing, 
that object may doubtless be easily, if perhaps, we might 
say, dishonestly, gained by the system known as ‘‘ cram- 
ming.” We firmly believe, however, that such work in 
variably sinks to its own level, and is valued by competent 
judges simply for what it is worth 

The student who works with a higher aim, and the lofty 
and praiseworthy ambition of ‘‘ knowing all that is to be 
known” in his specific department (though which of us 
earth bound mortals has ever yet attained that pinnacle of 
knowledge ?), will find an examination merely a stepping 
stone to further and lifelong study. Yet it isa rung on the 
ladder of progress by no means to be held of no account 
Regular work, mapped out with a definite end in view, 
accomplishes more in a short time than the desultory study 
of years. Properly availed of, therefore, examination work 
affords a most salutary means of drilling the mind to work 
in order; and, even in the case of the ‘‘ one piece” regula 
tion, an otherwise unsystematic or erratic student may 
learn to ‘‘ do one thing and to do it well.” 

Of course we quite agree with Mr. Peake that it is ab- 
surd and injurious to foster, by this means, a limited and 
inadequate course of study. His action in protesting 
against the regulation of the Musical Society of Victoria, 
which has since been judiciously altered, has been prompt 
and praiseworthy in the extreme; and much revisal of a 
similar nature is certainly badly wanted in many examina- 
tion programs which we know to exist and obtain a wide 
popularity notso many miles away as Melbourne. The true 
cause of complaint seems, however, to us to lie more with 
the usual mode of preparation adopted by both pupil and 
teacher for such examinations than in the examination 
itself. 

By this remark we do not refer so much to the justly 
condemned system of ‘‘cramming” as to the fact that 
so often the art of music is only looked upon as a 
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vehicle for public parade and display, instead of being pur | F. W. Wodell. | pupil, as soon as practicable, possession of the full beauty 


y Bosron, September 4, 1897. | and sonority ot his voice, with, of course, freedom from un- 





sued as a means of expression of that universal soul lan- | 


guage about which we know as yet so little, and concern- 
ing which every successive step in advance leads us to be- 
lieve we may yet learn so much. With the best motives at 


heart and in pursuance of the most exalted ambition, the 
study for an examination, no matter how limited be its | 


scope, serves as a salutary exercise—a species of mental 
drill to the really earnest musician. 

As for those to whom the procuring of a certificate is the 
sole aim and end of their endeavor, ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Yet, even in the case of such superficialities, 
we venture to think that the examination is beneficial to 
them, as the hope of passing it is, at least, an incentive to 
a certain amount of regular work. Wherefore to those who 
scoff at examinations we would say: Better with than with- 
out, until this world of ours learns to work for art’s sake 


alone. F. V. ATWATER. 


Musical Courier Appreciation in France. 


¢)*= of the most satisfactory features of THE 
MusicaL Courter’s establishment in France is the 
dignified and respectful attention it constantly receives at 
the hands of the first musicians of the country and the 
unexpected courtesies offered from time to time in token of 
this esteem and of its value. 

This is still more curious from the fact that the English 
language is so little understood among these people, and 
that as a class they occupy themselves so little with what 
goes on out of their own country. Readers would be 
astonished to know to what an extent the paper is being 
translated, read and commented upon by musical thinkers 
in Paris. 

One of the supreme merits of the race is that, notwith- 
standing their extreme exclusiveness, art and _ their 
intense love of it is ever foremost, and no class of people 
are so ready to sink personal consideration before a real 
value which will benefit their true religion. 

Who in Paris would be less liable to be imagined perus- 
ing of Tue Musica, Courier and being impressed with its 
merits than M. Paul Taffanel, the eminent director of the 
Conservatoire and Opéra orchestras, and Conservatoire pro- 
fessor besides, a musician whose personal activity awakes 
the astonishment of all who know it. 

Yet not only is this so, but it is now at his original and 
personal suggestion that the set of bound volumes of the 
paper have been placed in the library of the Paris Grand 
Opéra House in care of the distinguished State Archivist, 
M. Chas. Nuitter. 

The grateful part of this is that on the subject being 
broached to M. Nuitter he led the way immediately to a 
spacious case where lay, all neatly placed and ticketed, 
copies of Tue Musica Courter for nearly a yearand a 
half, which he had been buying personally one by one in the 
hope of one day possessing the entire collection. 

‘*] little thought,” he said, with a tremble in his voice, 
‘that I should have them all come to me in this beautiful 
way!” 

More wonderful still, his intention then was to buy the 
entire collection, but THe Musicau Courter, only too mind- 
ful of the courtesies extended to it by France, and deeply 
grateful for the inspiration and impulse given to its pages 
by the inestimable art spirit of the State, was only too 
proud and happy to ask that the collection be received as a 
gift. 

So with the exchange of those charming ceremonies 
which make life in France one eternal féte, seven superbly 
bound volumes of the paper, the issues from the beginning 
of 1894 and including the first half of the year 1897 are 
now lodged upon the shelves of the National Academy of 
Music, among 12,000 volumes of some of the most valuable 
of the world’s contributions to musical literature. 

And thus one more artistic link is forged between the best 
parts of the hearts of France and America. 
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Voices developed from 
foundation to mn 
Analytical and _ syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) ror teachers and 
professionals. 
Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English. 
Oratorio, Concert, Church. 
Etc. 
124 Cast 44th Street, 
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HE usual biographical facts concerning the 
subject of the accompanying picture are quickly 
| written. 
| Mr. Wodell has been a singer from his youth. His father 
was his first singing teacher. He has alsonumbered among 
his instructors Messrs. E. J. Myer, of New York; F. W. 
Root, of Chicago, and Wm. Shakespere, of London, Eng- 
| land. He began his career asa concert soloist at eighteen 
years of age and has since been constantly before the public, 
singing in concerts and recitals and taking leading parts in 
The Messiah, Samson, Rose of Sharon, Erl King’s Daughter 
and many others of the standard oratorios and cantatas. 
Quite early in his career as a professional he conducted a 
performance of The Messiah, and has had a large experience 
asaconductor. He is now conductor of twe choral socie- 





Photo by Conly, Boston. 
FP. W. WODEBLL. 


ties and an orchestra in Boston. Mr. Wodell has composed 
and published many songs, part songs and anthems. 

He is an enthusiastic musician. Possessed of intelli- 
gence, fervor and energy, he is intensely interested in 
music generally and vocal teaching in particular—just the 
style of man to draw from his pupils the best there is in 
them, stimulating them to the intelligent, persistent, 
pleasurable endeavor which makes for success. 

Referring to the current discussion of vocal methods, Mr. 
Wodell said to the writer: ‘‘I have become somewhat 
wearied of the reiteration of that term, yet I recognize that 
the word method stands for something which is real and of 
importance. Every teacher of experience has his own pe- 
culiar way or ways of dealing with voices and pupils, and 
these form his method, or system. The good teacher bases 
his work upon settled principles, but adapts his teaching to 
the needs of the individual. My own teaching is based 
upon the principles of the Italian school, of which the late 
Francesco Lamperti was in his time the great exponent. 
This school emphasizes ease of production, beauty and ex- 
pressiveness of tone and distinctness of enunciation, while 
development of sonority and compass and fidelity in inter- 
pretation receive due attention. My aim is to give the 


due effort. Attention is also paid to the development of 
imaginative ‘power and musicianship, so as to secure 
adequacy of interpretation. We prepare the instrument 
and educate the singer.” 

Mr. Wodell has recently had the advantage of hearing 
many lessons given to amateurs and professionals by 
William Shakespere, of London, England, whom he es- 
teems highly as a musician and teacher. Mr. Wodell also 
had the privilege of reading the manuscript of Mr. Shake- 


| spere’s forthcoming book on voice culture and of thoroughly 


discussing it with the author. 

As the old saying has it, ‘‘ the proof of the puddingis in 
the eating,” and the fact that several professionals now 
singing before the public have been and are pupils of Mr 
Wodell speaks volumes for his practical success as a 
teacher. His long experience as a public singer and con- 
ductor no doubt gives him especial strength in the prep- 
aration of pupils for public work, while his clearness of 
thought and statement and knowledge of modern peda- 
gogic methods, as shown in his talks with the writer, must 
make his instruction of particular value to those who wish 
to fit themselves for vocal teaching 

Mr. Wodell has delivered in Boston a series of lectures 
on vocal topics, and is a frequent contributor to the musical 
magazines. 

Wishing to provide for the all-round education of the 
vocal student under his own immediate supervision, Mr. 
Wodell has associated with himself a corps of thoroughly 
competent instructors, added to his studio accommodation, 
and this fall he will open the Boston School for Singers. 
This institution is not a general music school, but a school 
for singers where everything is planned and managed so as 
to contribute to the thorough and effective preparation of 
the singer for his work. The school provides instruction in 
voice culture and the art of singing by 
Mrs. M. B. Swift; Theory of Music, by Mr. Homer A. Nor- 
ris, author of Practical Harmony on a French Basis; 
Sight Singing, by Mr. Robt. J. Bishop; Lyric Action, by 
Miss Ella Ten Eyck Macey, and Modern Languages, by 
Rev. Henry Rivoire. The director wil! also give lectures 
on the history of music and vocal topics K 


the director and 


A Guarnerius.—A violin of Guarnerius, the property of 
the late director of the Conservatory of Brescia, Brazzias, 
was sold lately to a Leipsic collector for 16,000 frs. It 


cost originally 3,600 frs 


Elliott Schenck’s Wagner Concert.—The Wagner con- 
cert of the New York Symphony Orchestra on Friday even- 
ing of last week was conducted very successfully by Mr. 
Elliott Schenck, who guided his musicians through the in- 
tricate scores with absolute knowledge and skill. He was 
the recipient of much praise, not only from his friends, but 
from all the musicians present. The following was thepro 
gram: 

Overture, Die Meistersinger. 


Ein Albumblatt...... panies . , 
Prelude and Love Death, from Tristan and Isolde 


Wagner 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman 
Ride of the Valkyries. 
Overture, William Tell.... .. Rossini 
Wie Schén bist Du...... Nesvadba 
Dance of the Blessed Spirits.... .. Glick 
Dance of the Persian Slaves Massenet 
Norwegian Artists’ Carnival Svendsen 
Bizet 


The Toreadors........ .. > 
The Morristown Hera/d printed recently the following 
criticism of Mr. Schenck’s conducting 


Last Friday afternoon an extremely good and varied concert was 
given under Mr. Schenck'’sconductorship. It gave the audience a 
chance to hear among other numbers Kela-Bela’s Hungarian Comedy 
overture and a splendid reading by the young conductor of the 
Rienzi overture. On Monday specially fine performances were given 
by Mr. Schenck of the Hansel and Gretel overture, the Leutner Fes- 
tival overture, On the Steppes, by Borodin, and Raff's Evening 
rhapsody, which is not dissimilar in mood and character to one of 
Mr. Schenck’s own compositions, which is as yet unpuolished 
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Mr, and Mrs, Edmund Severn, 


Instruction— Voice, Violin, 
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THE RENOWNED 


Spanish Pianist. 
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Mme. WIENZKOWSKA, 


Concert Pianist. 
Principal Assistant of Leschetizky, in New York. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edmund J. Severn. 


HAT efficient teacher, well-known musician 

and composer, Edmund J. Severn, with his talented 

musical wife, has just come to New York, where he and 
his wife will conduct a professional studio ensemble. 

Mr. Severn will teach violin, harmony and composition, 
Mrs. Severn piano and voice. Each musician has availed 
of instruction under the first masters both here and in 
Europe. So marked was the piano talent of Mrs. Severn 
that Anna Mehlig accepted her as her one piano pupil dur- 
ing that artist’s tournée in America. Later Mrs. Severn 
studied with Xaver Scharwenka. Mr. Severn accomplished 
his violin studies under leading masters of Europe, while 
his studies in composition, which have borne such fruitful 
results, were made principally under Chadwick and Philipp 
Scharwenka. 

In November, 1895, in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, a 





concert of genuinely important interest was given of some | 


chamber works of Mr. Edmund Severn, Mr. Severn himself 
playing violin, Mrs. Severn piano, Mr. Arthur S. Severn 
(the composer's brother) ‘cello, and Messrs. Kovarik and 
Schill second violin and viola. 
were a string quartet in D major, and variations on an 


original theme for piano. The concert aroused much 


The principal works given | 


musicianly interest and evoked encouraging compliment | 


from the critics, though the limits of a chamber concert pre- 
sented but a restricted view of Mr. Severn’s abilities. 

As an orchestral composer Edmund Severn has wor his 
most distinguished and acknowledged success. His Festival 
Overture is known far and wide throughout the country, 
handled as it has been by leading orchestral bodies in the 
most prominent places. In 1893, at the Springfield Festival, 


the Overture was played under Mr. Severn himself with | 


immediate success. In 1895 the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra played the work at the Worcester Festival under 
the baton of the composer, an occasion of some distinction 
and gratification for Mr. Severn. It was done again at the 
Hartford Festival in 1896, and had previously formed a 
favorite feature at the Boston Symphony concerts in Boston 
in 1894. 

Springfield, Mass., has been the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Severn for the past few years, Mrs. Severn being at home 
in her native place and Mr. Severn desiring to accomplish 
some more important composition in comparative quiet 
before making the final move to New York which had 
always been decided upon as the one permanent and satis- 
fying scope for his own and his wife's abilities. 


| to the entire exclusion of everything which has its origin 
The com- | 


position has been accomplished, but in addition a record as | 


finished teacher, of violin, theory, piano and voice has been 
made separately by Mr. and Mrs. Severn to such extent 
that Springfield is unwilling to give them up, and will still 
insist that Mrs. Severn continue weekly visits to her classes 
in piano and voice which have had such wonderful success 
under her tuition. Both artists made themselves signal, 
progressive features in this important point of our neigh- 
boring State, and will be sorely missed in their combined 
strength and the inspiration of their immediate presence. 

The most prominent piece of enterprise here accomplished 
by Mr. Severn was the organization of the Springfield or- 
chestra of forty men, acapable body which accomplished 
much good work under its projector and conductor, and 
which proved to be but the second symphony orchestra 
between New York and Boston, the other being the sym- 
phony orchestra at New Haven, under Horatio Parker. 
Mr. Severn here established himself as a fully capable or- 
chestral conductor, and is always in readiness for a position 
of similar nature. He is also well equipped as a choral con- 
ductor, having had plenty of incidental experience in this 
groove. At the conductor's desk, orchestral or choral, Mr. 
Severn finds himself most congenially at home, his sound, 
general musicianship getting its freest rein and availing to 
the richest results in this wide and varied path. 

His symphonic poem, Lancelot and Elaine, given at the 
Springfield Festival of 1896 under his own baton, he con- 
siders his best work, while a cantata just finished, for bari- 


| antiquated specimens of operatic composition. 


tone, soprano, chorusand orchestra, is said to be of superio | thet it hardly knows what to make of it when one is really 


musicianly merit. The subject, Jephtha’s Daughter, is | 
treated dramatically, more as a biblical opera than in the | 
conventional strain. Several short pieces and songs have 

been heard in public, but Mr. Severn’s talent is for work in | 
the larger forms. 

He is a good violinist, and possessing, as he does, all the 
magnetism and tact which go to make the good teacher, 
will prove beyond doubt a strong influence in New York 
matters of music. His wife, in her department of voice | 
and piano, is equally well qualified, and possesses, like her | 
husband, the gifts of personality, which make the patha 
smooth one between pupil and instructor. 

It may be remembered some years ago, before going | 
abroad, where she studied further and appeared in public | 
in many important cities with success, that Mrs. Severn 
played the Weber Concertstiick with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Gericke, and won the honors of an 
accomplished pianist. She now plays very delightfully, 
has the gift of inspiring her pupils with much of her own 
sentiment, and in the matter of her vocal class obtains 
results as successful, sure and artistic as in her instru- 
mental work. 

The advent of Mr. and Mrs. Severn is a promising one 
for the art student life in New York. Success has always 
followed their efforts and success will no doubt attend 
them in the metropolis. 


The Opera Question. 
OFFICE OF THE MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, | 
74 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, August 7, 1897. | 
Winfield Blake, Esg.: 
INCLOSE a few words upon the subject of 
the movement in behalf of American opera, which has 
my heartiest sympathy. Yours truly, 
FrREDERIC GRANT GLEASON 


HE present movement in behalf of American 
opera is certainly one which should commend itself 

to all art loving Americans and enlist their enthusiastic 
support. Foreign works have too long usurped the place 
which belongs by right to native production. Not that the 
former should by any means be ignored, but they should 
not be permitted to monopolize the stage in this country 


here. 

The condition of the operatic stage in this country to-day 
is simply disgraceful. We are not even afforded the best 
of the works produced in foreign lands except in rare in- 
stances. The same operas which were the delight of our 
grandfathers are still served up for the delectation of the 
public, which is expected to pay high prices to hear those 
In a few 
isolated instances only are we afforded anything really 
modern, such as the works of Wagner, Massenet, Verdi 
(recent ones), and Mascagni’s one successful operetta. We 
read continually of operas which win approval abroad, but 
they remain to us mere names and do not make their way 
to this country; while such a thing as the production of a 
serious American opera is not considered for a moment. 
For this state of things the impresario is not wholly to 
blame. As long as the public will crowd the house to hear 
**chestnuts,” and pay the exorbitant prices demanded, 
why should he go to the expense of mounting new works ? 

And in this connection we come, strange to say, to a 
very anomalous condition of affairs, noticeable in the lack 
of interest taken in new works, even of acknowledged 
foreign reputation, when a manager upon rare occasions 
breaks over his rule and presents one to the American 
public. This has been very marked on more than one 
occasion, and for this the public only can be to blame. I 
can only account for this apathy upon the supposition that 
the public, thanks to the managerial policy for years past, 
is so unfamiliar with the experience of hearing a new work 


| untried ones. 


offered. 

Undoubtedly this attitude of the manager is often due to 
the tyranny of the artist, who naturally prefers old, popu- 
lar and widely known operas to new and comparatively 
But with an earnest support of this new 
movement all this should, and I believe will, be changed 
We may hope to be offered a repertory, consisting of the 
best new operatic writing, both foreign and native, in addi- 
tion to the really great works already known to us, but dis- 
carding the worn-out operas. 

What we require, in my opinion, is opera without stars, 
but with fully competent singers, giving thoroughly good 
representations of judiciously selected operas before a pub- 
lic educated to a point where artistic work will be appre- 
ciated upon its merits without reference to the artificial 
glamor which a manager strives ever to throw about his 
performance, by means of that inordinate ‘‘ puffery” and 
advertisement which makes a great star, and affords the 


| same, when made, the means of pushing the manager into 


bankruptcy. 

Tue Musica Courter is entitled to the thanks of all lov- 
ers of opera in this country for its crusade against the 
exorbitant salaries demanded, and the absurd pretensions 
of so many of the foreign artists who visit these shores 
solely in search of the almighty dollar and then insult the 
people who have received them so kindly. 

We have no need to depend upon foreign stars for our 
opera, for we have native singers fully their equals in 
ability and who only need an opportunity 


Barron Berthald. 


HE début in England of Barron Berthald with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company has proved an excep- 
tionally successful one, and by reason of its genuine artistic 
merit has placed the favorite American tenor on a permanent 
basis of artistic favor and prosperity in England. His success 
has been enthusiastically acknowledged by public, press 
and management, the feeling of the opera company man- 
agement being that it has discovered a rarely desirable 
tenor, whose suitability and talents deserve a frank and 
unstinted acknowledgment. 

As Tannhduser Berthald created a sort of novelty in 
enthusiasm, his conception of the role differing vastly from 
preceding English singers, but bearing its own specific, in- 
telligent, analytic mark, which drew to him the sympathy 
of the audience in a rarely firm degree. In a widely dif- 
ferent and lighter role Don Casar de Bazan, he gave 
again an interpretation which made the slim old opera of 
Maritana a more favored specimen for eye and ear than 
that to which audiences were accustomed. The English 
public has appreciated Berthald as a singer and actor who 
thinks for himself, and who impresses upon a work his own 
fresh individuality without in any way disturbing the 
original idea of the type. 

Here are a couple of recent press notices for Tann- 
haduser and Maritana 

First in the cast, partly by reason of this being his introduction to 
England and partly by his demonstration of a talent of exposition 
which is closely akin to the undefinable quality which is ordinarily 
known as genius, comes Mr. Barron Berthald. Mr. Berthald has a 
commanding presence and a face which is full of mobility. There 
are offered in his gestures the relative rarity of eloquence of mute 
expression. When he is appealingly addressed by Wolfram, or 
tenderly approached by Ziizadeth, he does not stand idly by, but 
tells by visage and by fingers how keenly the emotions of remorse 
and repentance are working within him. Mr. Berthald's voice is of 
the purest type, resonant and far reaching, and his grip of this 
peculiarly exacting part is of the firmest. The wish is present to 
hear and see him again.—Liverfool Mercury, August 19 

The impersonation of the reckless Don Ceasar by Mr. Barron 
Berthald, one of the new tenors of the company, was very cordially 
He possesses a sweet and well trained voice, pure in 
His delivery of the chief 


appreciated 
tone and of exceptional carrying rower 
number of the part, Yes! Let Me Like a Soldier Fall, quite took the 
house by storm, and, of course, an encore had to be conceded. Mr 

Berthald displayed a keen sense of the humor of the character, and 
in addition showed himself to be a master in the too little studied 
arts of deportment and stage by-play.—Liver pool Courter, August 21. 
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Vocal Instruction. 
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110 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK. 
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HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. | 


Voice Culture, Coach in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, aod Ballads. | 


Care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
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of a course unequa 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 

No. 35 East 62d St., New York. 

XAVER SCHARWENKA (Roya! Court Pianist), . 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 

A special course for students desirous of obtaining the most 
complete conservatory advantages will begin Monday, September 
27, 1897, and continue through a term of eight months he different 
branches taught in this course are of special value to teachers and to 
students desirous of becoming professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz.: 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. 

2. One half hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 
composition 

3% Seminary for teachers; training for the profession of teacher 


Masical Director. 





(weekly) 

4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training privilege will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices) 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor 

7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B.—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly atthe ee yy | of the term, in order to gain the full benefit 

ed in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term. 

Terms for this entire course are $200. 
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An Unpromising Public. 


817 Newhall Street, MILWAUKEE, yet 
August 20, 1897. 


HE vacation days are over, and prior to my 

winter's work, I wish carefully to call the attention of 

the musical and artistic world to the conditions confronting 

and crushing Milwaukee's artists, such as they are, condi- 
tions also facing me, as a critic. 

Milwaukee cannot keep many first-class artists for the 
reasons I have copiously chronicled in the past. Some 
leave town, a few go insane, some learn trades, and 
triumphant swings the banner of indifference of a plebeian, 
ignorant public, and the banner of malice of a number of 
poor orchestra players, poor teachers, poor critics. (ood 
things are undesired—they must be‘undesired for they are 
not patronized—bad things receive a sickly sustenance, the 
people eat, drink, sleep, and sleep, drink, eat, embellishing 
these pastimes in a few cases by logy immorality. 

Take any car, ride up and down past handsome houses, 
the wind biows filmy curtains aside (they all have expensive 
curtains), revealing the everlasting spindle-legged table 
holding the vase or statuette; the rooms are packed with 
showy, brand-new furniture, bric-a-brac, &c., and nowhere 
on the walls hangs a picture; the ‘libraries’ are barren of 
books, the musical instruments are for show and are usu- 
ally banjos, guitars and pianos for other people to play the 
latest popular music upon. In Milwaukee, window shades 
are seldom drawn. People rise, retire, spank their children, 
court and scold their servants in complete publicity, a con- 
tinuous show for the passers-by. This only tells of general 
vulgarity, not even artistic, bizarre vulgarity. 

THEATRES. 

Our theatres are the Davidson, Uhlein (Alhambra), 
Bijou, Pabst, Academy of Music, Wonderland and Schlitz 
Park. The Alhambra is a vaudeville house; the Bijou 
takes melodramas, farces and extravaganzas. The Acad- 
emy of Music closed its doors last season, because, being 
also a vaudeville house, the rivalry of the handsome new 
Alhambra extinguished it. The Pabst is the home of the 
German stock company; it is dead to the American public 
three-fourths of the time; indeed, Americans only go there 
when the singing societies hold their concerts, when 
Thomas is here, or some lecturer is toappear. The Prin- 
cess Chimay will appear at the Pabst next year! This is 
the best theatre in town. The Wonderland is a dime 
museum. Schlitz Park had light opera; the managers 
brought out a fairly clever troupe, unpatronized. It failed; 
the troupe had not money enough to leave town; so, after 
a few weary weeks, a benefit was given, which yielded 
enough money for a mockery. The Davidson is a first- 
class theatre (American), and it takes good companies 
when it can get them. I am told that the management 
has experienced difficulty in securing troupes for the ap- 
proaching season, on account of Milwaukee’s notorious 
reputation for frigidity. 

A manager told me that Milwakuee has been the grave- 
yard for many theatrical organizations, which, being on 
the verge of collapse, have come to Milwaukee and smashed 
up altogether. The manners of the Davidson audience are 
such that actors who know can hardly be induced to play 
here. It is considered bad manners to applaud; absolute, 
almost, silence greets the actor, who knows not whether he 
has received an ovation or a frost. The people come late, 
and get ready to go in the middle of the last act, and long 
before the finale the audience sorrowfully, silently, but with 
determination, rises, turns its broad, umanimous back to 
the stage, and goes with a thirsty rush to the Palm Garden, 
across the road, leaving at work the most amazed, indig- 
nant, insulted lot of actors you ever saw. This is the rude 
of conduct for the Davidson audiences. The two theatres, 
then, remember, are the Pabst and the Davidson. Two for 
268,000 people, and neither making money. 

ORCHESTRAS. 

We have two, Clander’s and Bach’s. Clander is an ener- 

getic man, who has a fairly well trained band, which plays 








quantities of popular music, but upon the rvea/ musical 
question it has no bearing. He has men in many places, 
the most justly celebrated of his smaller bodies of men being 
the solo sextet 

At the Palm Garden, under the management of Martin 
Wingerter, one of our best musicians, Clander has from 
seven to nine men in a few theatres—by the way, seven or 
nine men in a theatre do not make very good music—in fact, 
it is ghastly. 

Bach has our one orchestra, whose courtesy title is 
‘‘Symphony Orchestra!” The highest price paid his men is 
$30 a month; very few receive this much, some receive $15 
a month, some $12. The material is villainous: boys in 
short trousers play flute and violin parts, and they give 
Beethoven symphonies. Bach isa fine leader, but what in 
heaven’s name can he do with no backing and poor 
material ? They cannot rehearse often and separately the 
various parts of the orchestra; concerts must be given 
after the least possible rehearsing. With cheap instru- 
ments, an ever-changing personnel of never varying medi- 
ocre talent, what kind of a symphony orchestra do you 
think Milwaukee supports(!), boasts of and won’t go to hear? 
This orchestra is practically unknown to Americans, who 
do not approve of turner halls, where the Sunday, and 
only, concerts are given and beer. 

Some of these men have to learn to play (as I said before) 
three or four instruments. Thus Ernst Beyer, the ’cellist, 
plays the ’cello, viola, violin, French horn. F. Allner plays 
violin, viola, oboe, English horn. Hugo Bach plays violin, 
‘cello, French horn. Carl Woempner plays violin, flute, 
baritone euphonium, &c., right through the list. If you 
can tell me how this organization can, either as a brass 
band or symphony orchestra, with few rehearsals, ever- 
changing personnel, each man his own circus and complete 
orchestra in himself, give good concerts, I will be much 
obliged to you. If Bach had money, if the city would have 
a little civic pride, we might, after scattering the ashes of 
the present orchestra to the four winds of heaven, build up 
a new and good orchestra, but we never will. 

Milwaukee neither needs nor desires music. There are 
four or five hundred musicians, amateur and professional 
in Milwaukee. How do they live? Bach has thirty-five 
of them in his orchestra, Clander about that number in 
his. The theatres are fed from these two organizations 
Among the rank and file of musicians the best ones get 
saloon engagements which brings them from $3 to $20 a 
week. About two quintets receive $20 a week; for this 
they play nightly from 8 o’clock until 12, frequently later, 
and are in fine shape next morning to practice, teach or 
rehearse first parts for an orchestral concert. Balls, recep- 
tions, &c., requiring musicians secure the services of 
De Bona’s quintet, Clander’s quintet or Bach's quintet, or 
of one or two lesser scratch quintets; here are at most 
twenty-five men provided for by society—occasionally. 
Thus we see that Bach’s men average $18 apiece a month; 
this may be pieced out by saloon engagements to $30; 
more in some cases, less in others. O, Milwaukee! your 
loving care of your artists and musicians is a stench in the 
nostrils of the entire world. 

This brings me to the subject of teachers and pupils. 
Among the 400 or 500 musicians here, underpaid and pov- 
erty stricken, are to be found many of course who teach. 
I suppose if an average were struck among our best teach- 
ers, they would average about ten, possibly twelve, pupils 
apiece. Their prices vary from $36 a quarter down; rarely 
up. This for our ées¢ teachers. Our less known teachers 
are glad to receive 50 cents or $1 an hour, and if an aver- 
age were struck among a// the teachers in town we would 
find that each had about five pupils at 75 cents an hour! 
These are facts concerning the art centre, the German 
Athens—alias Milwaukee. Including a// branches, there are 
about ten, not to exceed fifteen, good teachers here. 

2 e# # & 


I have written so much about our singing societies that 
further comment is more than unnecessary. The German 


Musical Society will continue to give concerts to its regular 
| subscribers, with prices beyond the reach of poor musi- 
cians or students. 

It is for the A Capella Choir to show what it will do this 
year for home talent toward cultivating the public and 
educating with good concerts the young people of Mil- 
waukee. Considering the director the Arions have re-en- 
gaged, it is useless to comment upon anything concerning 
this club. The director is opposed to studying modern 
and difficult music, and consequently we will probably 
have much of the same old diet this club pins its faith and 
hope of salvation to. The Clan-na-Gael, Jesuitical, Ger- 
manic shriek of the Arions is dear to the buzzums of musi- 
cal Milwaukeeans. We must have it. God withus! And 
hear the distant, menacing rumble of an able-bodied, never 
failing deficit. Ochone! ochone! Sic transit gloria mundi. 


**e# # * 


OUR ARTISTS. 

One has gone insane, joining the best oboe player I ever 
heard, who went crazy while trying to figure out how to 
save a fortune out of about $10 a month. Another is so 
despondent that his case is almost hopeless. No one buys 
their pictures; their work is excellent; what cam they hope 
for? For any intelligence to enter into the raw minds of 
our people? And yet the people have money and spend it 
by the yard. Ill-proportioned plebeian bodies are draped 
with silk, hung with gems, fed with costly food, and wined 
with the most fragrant wines; after all the bodies remain 
ill-proportioned—plebeian. While spending money upon 
their precious anatomies they cannot afford to buy pic- 
tures, unless they buy them in Europe at a great price. 

What time have they for art, music, literature? They 
say, these people—one of them asked me: ‘‘Is Milwaukee 
worse than other cities ? Don’t you think we do the best 
we know how?” Milwaukee is worse than other cities, 
because she is harder, pretends more, isa whited sepulchre. 
Other cities’ shortcomings cannot excuse Milwaukee's any 
more than my neighbors’ theft would excuse my stealing. 
As for your doing the best you know how, that may be, 
but you don’t know much, and that little is not good, so 
possibly you are not to be blamed. However, fools and 
knaves have been flogged since eternity, and while it has 
not hurt them, it may have done them some good by 
increasing the circulation and invigorating their foolishness 
and knavery. Sobeit! Canaz/le / 


*e 2 * 


I am advised that the following teachers open studios, or 
continue teaching next month: Vocal, Madame Hess-Burr; 
violin, Martin Wingerter, Jacob Reuter, and Miss Florence 
Hendershot, a newcomer, who is a good teacher, as well 
as a good executant artist. She played for me Mendels- 
sohn’s famous concerto, and played it well. Undoubtedly 
this is an addition to our ranks. Miss Hendershot would 
be especially capable with young beginners. 

I wish to call the attention of piano pupils to Mr. Bruesch- 
weiler, a comparative stranger here, who is a thorough 
teacher of piano and theory. Mr. Brueschweiler would be 
a good leader for the Liederkranz, taking Mr. Kaun’s 
place—Kaun having resigned. 

*# ene 2 * 


I was pleased to receive a call from a Chicago vocal 
pupil, a student at the American conservatory. She sang 
for me and I was greatly pleased with her clear, easy deliv- 
ery, execution and enthusiasm. Her teacher is Mme. 
Ragna Linné, who must be pleased with this young lady's 
pregress. People say, that is foreigners say, when we talk 
about encouraging home talent, that home talent is a minus 
quantity; they ask us to produce specimens otherwise. This 
young lady is a fair example of our talent. Full of grit, 
teaches schoo] to earn her way on, possessed of as much 
natural ability as nine out of ten of the usual imported 
singers, and there are thousands just like her. We must 
in some way prepare a place for them, when they are ready 





to appear before us. To be sure, we can’tany of us say 
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much now for the American musical intelligence, tempera- 
ment, sympathy, &c., but given a chance, encouraged, | 
these qualities would surely be born to further enrich con- 
siderable talent and surely plenty of wit. When our con- 
servatories do such good work, why go to Europe ? 

**# & & 


Will the Vienna correspondent tell me something? If 
the people of whom she wrote some weeks past didn’t 
gossip how would they entertain their friends? I am ig- 
norant from a long residence in Milwaukee, and, like Sol 
Smith Russell, ‘‘I wanter know.” 

Emity Grant von TETZEL, 


New York College of Music. 


HE regular fall season of the New York 
College of Music (Alexander Lambert, director) 
opened last Wednesday under very favorable conditions. 
Among the new teachers engaged are Rudolf Zwintscher, 
of Leipsic, for piano, and Otto Lohse, the well-known con- 
ductor, who will have charge of the grand opera and 
orchestra classes. 


Work of Foerster.—A dramatic aria for soprano and 
orchestra, entitled Hero and Leander, has been written by 
Mr. Ad. M. Foerster, of Pittsburg. Mr. Foerster has also 
written five new songs which are yet in manuscript, the 
excellence of which the merit of his former compositions 
will guarantee. 


Penelope by Ogden-Crane Pupils.—A \arge audience 
from the fashionable world of Asbury Park enjoyed on 
Tuesday evening, August 31, the operetta Penelope, given 
by pupils of Mme. Ogden-Crane in conjunction with a mis- 
cellaneous program of songs by her seaside vocal class. 
Everything went so smoothly and with such artistic effect 
and success that the warmest enthusiasm prevailed and 
Mme. Ogden-Crane, the successful trainer of so competent 
a set of pupils, was called forth vigorously to receive the 
congratulations which were being showered simultaneously 
on the clever participants of the concert and operetta. The 
successful work of Penelope was done by Mrs. Grace Un- 
derwood, who was the prominent character as the Servant. 
The othercharacters were interpreted by J. W. Marten as 
Pitcher (in the police), C. H. Marten as Josser (in the 
grenadiers), Harry Ogden-Crane as Cha/ks (a milkman), 
and Miss Fannie Humes as rs. Croker (the missus. ) 

This was a novel entertainment, as cleverly done and as 
interesting as it proved successful 

Subscription Musical.—Mr. Purdon Robinson, the well- 
known baritone, gave a subscription musical at Clayton 
Lodge, Richfield Springs, recently. He was assisted by 
Mr. Paul Morgan, ‘cellist. The following is the program 


Come, Sweet Morning Old French 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes ° ....- Smith 
Widmung...... Schumann 


Mr. Purdon Robinson 
Tarantelle peers . Popper 
Mr. Pau! Morgan 


O Ma Charmante nscvercoupdvesesesest Vectesmensteuh Sullivan 
Thy Beaming Eyes MacDowell 
Winken, Blinken and Nod ..DeKoven 


Eventide we Blumenthal 
Mr. Robinson 

Le Cygne Saint-Saéns 

Tratimerie - Schumann 
Mr. Morgan 

Time’s Garden (‘cello obligato) Thomas 

Elégy Massenet 

Lullaby. .Nevin 

Repentir ..-Gounod 


Mr. Robinson. 








OSTEND, August 19, 1897. 


HE Ostend season is now in full swing and 

there is an abundance of music at the Kursaal—often 

two concerts a day. They are generally good ones, and 

the programs are interesting and offer a great variety. 
The morning organ recitals are often very pleasant. 

It is charming to sit in the Kursaal, so large and airy, or 
on the terrace with the sea just before us, and listen to the 
music as we sip a vermuth or some restorative after a sea 
bath and watch the curious throng gathered from all parts 
of the world. Mr. Vilain, who presides at the organ, has 
played many of the great compositions for that instrument, 
but it is rare that his interpretation rises above mediocrity ; 
there is generally far too much noise anc so much play of 
pedal that it is impossible to distinguish the chords. 
With these organ recitals there are singers as well as 
violinists and ‘cellists. One morning a Mlle. Ber- 
nard, from Brussels, sang Gounod’s Ave Maria with 
organ accompaniment and ‘cello obligato, which proved 
one of the best efforts of the season. 

In the afternoons there is generally a concert by the 
military orchestra, but I rarely go to those, asthere is de- 
cidedly too much noise. In the evenings there are sym- 
phony concerts directed by Mr. Rinskoff, director of the 
Conservatoire of Ostend. 

Thursday afternoons they give what is called an artistic 
concert, when there is generally some special artist as an 
attraction; these are always crowded. Friday afternoons 
they give classical concerts, which are not well attended. 
Thus far afternoons have been devoted to Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn and Beethoven. It is always a pleasureand privilege 
to hear the works of these great composers, but this orches- 
tra, with the best will in the world, is unequal to the inter- 
pretation of such masterpieces. The instruments in general 
are poor, and in consequence the sonority is meagre. 
Although Rinskoff keeps the orchestra well together, so 
that the ensemble is good, there is a lack of interpretation 
and finesse; the art is purely objective; there is a lack of 
poetry and rhythm. It is a reading of the notes, but noth- 
ing further. 

There have been some good soloists at these concerts, 
such as Mr. Dern, a pupil of Ysaye, who played a concerto 
by Mendelssohn with much merit. He plays with ex- 
pression and sentiment and draws a very good bow. Mr. 
Dern is a young artist, and if he continues to study under 
his great master with the humility of a true artist he may 
obtain a high place in the list of coming violinists. 


Mr. Demest, of the Brussels Conservatoire, sang at one | 


of the artistic concerts and again at the great concert given 
on August 4 in honor of the Lord Mayor of London, who 
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was on his way back from a visit to the exposition at 
Brussels. The program was as follows 


Marche des Fiangailles de Lohengrin. . Wagner 
Ouverture de Guillaume Tell... prestecces : Rossini 
Lamento...... En a ‘ Faure 
M. Demest 
L' Etoile Cachée te ies Van Dam 
Mme. Feltesse Ocsombre 
Cavalleria Rusticana 2s Mascagni 
Zigennerweisen, pour violon Sarasate 
M. E. Dern 
Fantaisie sur Carmen ~ Bizet 
Hs ss ccnndvess Berlioz 
M. Demest 
La Procession.. Franck 
Mme. Feltesse Ocsombre 
God Save the Queen..... : Handel 


Mr. Demest sang as usual with remarkably fine diction 
and style, but his voice is worn. 

Madame Feltesse-Ocsombre, who, I am told, is a pupil 
of the Conservatoire at Brussels, was a distinct failure; not 
only was the voice lacking, but the style was execrable. 
At one of the Sunday evening concerts she sang the Jewel 

| Song from Faust so badly that I was astonished that such 
a lack of art should be tolerated for an instant. Even if 
the voice is not in condition, if the art is complete, there is 
always pleasure in listening, but in this case there was 
constant use of the portamenti, so that it became monoto- 
nous. It is a constant source of wonder to me that such 
bad singing, where the voices are forced and strained and 
a complete lack of style, should be tolerated and even ap- 
plauded, especially among such an artistic people as the 
Belgians. As far as singing goes, the taste of the public is 
poor and it demands little. 

The best concert thus far was given this afternoon. The 
orchestra did better, and is beginning to show the good 
effects of the season’s work. The program follows 
.Svendsen 

Schumann 


Carnaval.... on 

Concerto in A minor , 
Mr. Gurickx, professor of piano at the Brussels Conservatoire 

Bravour variationen, on a theme of Mozart, with flute 


accompaniment depots ; Schmidt 
Mile. Garnier, from the Opéra Comique, Paris. 
Gavotte, arranged for orchestra by F. A. Gevaert Bach 


Canzonetta Mendelssohn 


String instruments 


Scherzo......... ) 
Nocturne....... . gevesecseneoues Chopin 
Polonaise ) 
Mr. Gurickx 
Le Soir..... : Thomas 
Sévillana , Massenet 
Mile. Garnier 
Farandole.... , Bizet 


Mr. Gurickx’s playing was good, true work; his execution 
was fine; the scales and all the technical parts were ex- 
quisitely clean and true, and showed good, conscientious 
work. If he lacks the brilliancy and fire of some more 
widely known pianists, he has true worth. His playing of 
the concerto was excellent, and of the Chopin numbers his 
best was the Polonaise. 

Mlle. Garnier was warmly applauded and received two 
recalls, but for what I do not understand. The medium of 
her voice was badly forced, so that the timbre was very 
disagreeable, and she sang absolutely without style. 

I hear from Brussels that a new opera, or, more properly 
speaking, music drama, by Tinel, was given at the Expo- 
sition July 22. Tinel is from Malines, and the work was 
originally written for Flemish words, but has been well 
translated into French by Mr. Anthennis. The critics are 
divided in their opinions, but all are unanimous in praising 
the choruses, which are remarkably fine in conception and 
were worthily executed by the famous chorus, La Legia 
from Liege. The performance of St. Godelive has proved 
an event of importance in the musical world. M. Tinel, 
| the composer, directed and received a veritable ovation 
On August 8 another very important musical event, the 
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concert at the Exposition of Brussels, was given under the 
direction of Mr. Sylvain Dupuis, of Liege, when the Missa 
Solennis in D, by Beethoven, was given for the first time 
in Brussels. I deeply regret that I was unable to be 
present, as all unite with enthusiastic praise of the admi- 
rable way in which it was given. The work in itself is so 
sublime that it requires the finest artists to interpret it. 
Mr. Dupuis has had it in preparation for a long time, and 
directed with profound understanding and great success. 
La Legia, of which I have already written, and which is 
said to be the finest chorus in the world, sang the choruses 
gloriously. Ysaye’s solo, The Benedictus, made a profound 
impression, and was at the same time a revelation. It was 
altogether a remarkable concert and one long to be remem- 
bered in the annals of music. HE EN S. Nortu. 


Circulars and Pamphlets. 


HE artistic cuts, half-tones and reproductions 
of the photographs and portraits published in this 
paper are known to the whole musical profession. These 
are printed, together with this paper, by the Blumenberg 
Press, 214 William street, which is prepared to print the 
most artistic kind of circulars and pamphlets and cata- 
logues for musicians or others. 
The Blumenberg Press has a large line of samples and 
specimens of its work, which can be submitted as evidence 
of the artistic finish of its productions, besides offering 
every week THE MusicaL Courier as the best evidence of 
rapid newspaper production, typographically as perfect 
and beautiful as anything in its line in the world—in fact, 
superior to the great majority of weekly or magazine pub- 
lications. All questions on printing cheerfully answered 
in detail. 


Dante del Papa’s Success.—Dante del Papa, tenor, 
achieved a great success at the Music Festival at Willow 
Grove, Pa., conducted by Walter Damrosch, where each 
number was enthusiastically encored. He will sing next 
week at the jubilee in Philadelphia with Innes’ Band, and 
in the middle of the month will start on a four weeks’ tour 
with the Rosa Linde Cempany He will sing and teach on 
his return to New York. 

Graham Reed in Catskill.—Mr. Reed is evidently on 
the high road to success again this season. The Recorder 
has this to say of his appearance in Catskill last week, the 
first since his return from Europe : 


Graham Reed, the basso, won the hearts of the audience at once 
by the noble and dignified manner in which he rendered the prologue 
from Pagliacci. Mr. Reed’s voice is warm and full of color. He 
sings with great expression, and pronounces his words, whether 
English or in Italian, clearly and distinctly. Mr. Reed, who has 
lately returned from Europe, has taken the best advantage of his 
studies abroad. He has all the requirements of a great artist— 
artistic temperament, noble voice, highly pleasing appearance, and 
possesses the faculty of attracting an audience to him, whether it be 
in grand opera airs or in his delightful brogue in Irish s-ngs. He 
is a musician of unusual talent, and played his own accompaniment 
in some of his encore songs, to the delight of the audience. 


Mrs. Richard Blackmore.—This favorite soprano of 
Boston sang at the Park Church, Elmira, N. Y., on Sunday, 
August 29, and received among other flattering press 
notices the following: 

The attendance at Park Church yesterday morning showed a 
marked increase, and undoubtedly due to the fact that Mrs. Black- 
more, of Boston, was going to sing. She sang for an offertory 
solo Dudley Buck’s Fear Not Ye, O Israel. Miss Laine, as she is 
more familiarly known to Elmira people, was always a favorite 
here, but her friends could not but notice the great development of 
her naturally beautiful voice. Her tones are absolutely pure, and 
the smoothness and evenness of her sostenuto work reminded one of 
the singing of a violin under hands of a master. Her enunciation 
too, a point so frequently neglected by singers, was perfect. One 
gentleman applied to her singing the word “delicious.” Cultiva- 
tion sometimes has the misfortune to rob a voice of its original 
sweetness, but it is notso inthe case of Mrs. Blackmore. Sheisa 
singer to thoroughly enjoy. Many of her old friends remained 
after service yesterday to thank her for such a rendering of Fear 
Not Yeas will not soon be forgotten. There was but one regret 
expressed, and that was that Mrs. Blackmore had not come back to 
Elmira to stay. 








BosTON, Mass., September 5, 1897. 


AM much obliged to Mr. Marteau for his cour- 
teous reminder that he was the first who played the 
violin sonata of César Franck in this country. Mr. Ysaye 
played it for the first time in Boston, and I was not sure 
whether Mr. Marteau had played it in New York, although 
I had a vague impression that it had been heard there be- 
fore Mr. Ysaye’s arrival. For this reason I qualified my 
original statement with ‘‘If I am not mistaken.” , 


* 
* * 


Do you recollect Miss Lizzie Annandale, who was a 

member of the Emma Abbott Opera Company? I saw her 
in a Mainetown in July. She was with the Royce-Rolles- 
ton Players. I saw her in The Volunteer, Sunset and A 
Successful Failure. In the first she sang Old Folks at 
Home. I was told that she is now the wife of Mr. Frank 
Rolleston. The program stated: ‘‘ Vocal Gems—Miss Lizzie 
Annandale; Topical Songs—Mr. T. F. Norton; Up-to-date 
Parodies—Mr. Frank Sheridan.” ‘The performances were 
pathetic. Neither night were there over twenty in the 
audience, and the leading comedian, Mr. Sheridan, ac- 
knowledging a curtain call before it had been given, assured 
the spectators that the company would return soon from 
Machias, when it would bring its own scenery and audi- 
ence. Mr. Sheridan has the raw gifts of a natural merry- 
maker. He is not curbed by thought of art. In Mr. 
Grundy’s farce he led a co-mate to the footlights, saying: 
‘*Come down here, where the sun shines; but don’t come 
too near, or your corns will pop.” It is possible that you 
are acquainted with this gag in New York. Mr. Sheridan 
also referred to a house frequented by singularly appearing 
persons as a ‘‘ nut factory.” 
I shall not soon forget the young woman who as pianist 
endeavored to join ‘‘classical music” with that which is 
merely popular. She began by some rondo, which seemed 
likely to solve the problem of perpetual motion, but the cur- 
tain rose at last and she had an opportunity of displaying 
surprising modulations. For the first entr’acte she played 
the Phi Gamma Delta March, which would make an ad- 
mirable companion piece to Gen. Persi for F. Smith's 
march, with its descriptive passages labeled ‘‘ Firing of 
Artillery,” ‘‘ Charge of Cavalry,” &c. For the second she 
began bravely Godard’s Second Mazurka, but the curtain 
was pulled before she was half through. For the third she 
began this mazurka, but again the curtain prevented her 
final flourish. The stage manager had evidently a spite 
against the piece. Poorgirl! In the last act she played the 
accompaniment of You're Not the Only Pebble on the 
Beach, sung with collar-and-elbow production by Mr. 
Norton. 


* 
* * 


At the tavern where these strollers stopped I made in- 
voluntarily the acquaintance of a baritone from Boston. 
He is an amateur, not a professional, but Ancona himself 
would envy his nerve. We first noticed that he had ar- 
rived by hearing a thumping of the parlor piano. Then 
there were cries and groans, as from a strong man in dis- 
tress, and we discovered finally that the unknown was try- 
ing to sing the song of the gentleman who persists in 
drinking way down in the cellar. He could not achieve 
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the lowest or the highest tones, so the contour of the melody 
was somewhat changed. He sang this song at least twenty- 
five times in two working days. His favorite moment was 
when soup was served. This song literally drove the 
drummers, proprietor, clerk, and the other men to drink ; 
and as the bar was in the cellar—remember the tavern was 
in Maine—his selection was appropriate. I have never 
met a singer so enamored with his own voice. I heard him 
discussing music one night at supper with a wild-eyed 
drummer. The latter said, ‘‘I can read anything at sight.” 
The baritone replied, ‘‘I prefer to sing by ear.” His 
mother and sister seemed to be most estimable persons, and 
they apparently loved him ; they actually sat near him 
when he set his jaw in heroic vocal bursts. Ah, well ! 
‘‘actresses will happen in the best regulated families,” as 
some one said the other day. 

My companion, who had no technical knowlege of music 
and was unacquainted with the niceties of musical ter- 
minology, looked upon this young man with surprise, not 
unmixed with horror. ‘‘It’s no wonder,” he said, ‘‘ that so 
many musicians are perverts; they use the natural keys so 


seldom.” e 
* ” 


Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp contributed to the 7ranscrift, 
August 21, a long article on the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. He began by saying: ‘‘The great merits of our 
orchestra are the admirable quality and ensemble of the 
strings, and the often surpassing talent of what are com- 
monly known as the ‘first wind players,’ as well as of the 
leading first violinist, violist and ’cellist. * * * I know 
no body of strings in any orchestra that seems to me to 
combine so many excellencies.” He prefers the ‘fine, 
emotional! warmth of tone” to the ‘‘airy elegance in 
phrasing for which the Conservatoire (Paris) violins in 
particular are especially noteworthy.” 

I agree with him in praise of these strings, and yet I 
am surprised that he does not mention the fault into which 
the players are tempted by the very sensuous warmth of 
the tone: Undue passion in comparatively passionless 
melody. It is seldom under Mr. Paur, as under Mr. Ni- 
kisch, that you hear any theme given in frank simplicity; 
that a piano is observed strictly for more than two or three 
measures. Thus in a symphony by Mozart or Haydn there 
is almost constant overstress; there is a feverish tendency 
that is incongruous; there is the absence of the repose 
demanded by the spirit of the work; there is the anticipa- 
tion of the climax. This, to be sure, might be corrected 
easily by the conductor. 

Mr. Apthorp said: ‘‘ Our ‘ first wind’ is well-nigh impec- 
cable. * * * I think all will agree that there are exceedingly 
few of the prominent wind players in our orchestra who 
could be replaced by better artists. And each of these first 
players is backed up by a good and trustworthy second. 
Upon the whole, the admirable way in which occasional 
solo passages for wind instruments are played at our Sym- 
phony concerts has often made such passages conspicuous 
‘features,’ worthy of more than passing praise. And yet, 
if the truth be told, I think the weak spot in our orchestra 
is, after all, the wind group—the flutes, reeds and horns as 
a group. Its individual members are admirable in them- 
selves, but as a body it still unquestionably lacks the proper 
esprit de corps. This is perhaps not unnatural, but I can- 
not think it irremediable.” 

Mr. Apthorp made these two points 
whole, has little distinctness of attack, little unanimity. 
‘*You may argue that such perfect distinctness of attack 
is especially difficult with wind instruments, because it takes 
the wind player longer to form his tone than it does the 
string player, that the process of forming the tone is 
different with each different kind of wind instrument, and 
that perfect simultaneity of utterance is accordingly very 
hard to obtain. Ah, but come now! One does not talk of 
technical difficulties with an orchestra like ours; an orchestra 
which only does easy things well sinks at once into the 
second rank. The excuse is more insulting than the criti- 
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cism. The esprit de corps! wish for is perfectly obtainable | and so forth, as they imagined. Other members stopped | I believe, went to Bayreuth. It is the gracious thing to 


—with due care and attention.” 
This point is well taken. The fault mentioned is, as Mr. 
Apthorp said later, a ‘‘ besetting fault.” The orchestra has 


| me in the street and expressed a like sorrow for the sup- 


sed ill-treatment of me. Now, to all of them, to those 
| that wrote to me and to those that spoke to me, I replied 
that they were mistaken; that I had been treated honorably 


undoubtedly fallen into it insensibly, little by little, since | gnd justly, and that I had no grievance whatsoever against 


the departure of Mr. Gericke, who was a martinet in the 
matter of precision. More than once last season the attack 
of the wind players as a body was slovenly. Mr. Paur has 
the remedy in his own hands. 


The next point made by Mr. Apthorp is : (2) ‘‘ A besetting | 





| any officer of the society.” 


* 
. * 


‘* You knew that a number of members of the society had 
expressed their desire to ‘ vindicate’ you, as they termed 
it ?” 

‘If they expressed any such desire, then they misunder- 


tendency in ‘first’ wind players to make too much of | stood my position. I resigned of my own free will. I 


phrases of merely secondary importance. * * 
dency to give undue prominence to secondary phrases is | 
the more ruinous to the ensemble effect, just in proportion 
that the instrument upon which they are played can be | 
given a dominating force of tone.” Mr. Apthorp believes 
that this fault proceeds from the same temptation as the 
first, ‘‘from the wind player being tempted to look upon 
himself too exclusively in the light of a solo performer.” 

I think Mr. Apthorp exaggerated the degree of this fault, | 
although I see what he means. As he says, the fault is not | 
so grave as the want of precision in the attack. } 


* 
* - 


I was under the impression that the Handel and Hayden 
muss was over for at least a season, and that Mr. Zerrahn, 
now conductor of the society, would swing his stick in peace. 
But lo! Mr. Zerrahn at Newport, N. H., August 18, lifted 
up his voice inthe presence of a reporter of the Boston 
Journal. A voice from the tombs! 

But not the voice of the hyena, haunting the cemetery, 
unearthing bodies and eating them. A gentle voice it is, 
breathing forth mercy and good will. 

You remember the story: How Mr. Zerrahn at the end of 
forty years service as conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
was given a substantial benefit; and how he then surprised 
the officers by expressing in clear, firm tones his determina- 
tion to do equally good work the ensuing forty years. This 
was in 1894. 

He conducted the season of '94—5. He had given Presi- 
dent Browne a letter of resignation to be used when the 
officers should agree that such a resignation would be of 
benefit to the society. He wentto Europe. The letter was 
read. The resignation was accepted. And lo! our old and 
esteemed friend Mr. B. J. Lang ruled'in his stead. He 
conducted during the seasons of ‘95-6 and "96-7. Not 
without opposition, however 


* This ten- | gave my letter of resignation to Mr. Browne, telling him to 


use it when he pleased and according to his own judgment. 
I made it plain that I would be satished; that I would ap- 
prove his judgment. I do so unqualifiedly, so far as he 
discharged the trust I had given him. As to the reason 


| why another director was chosen two years ago, that is a 


totally different question, a question open to dispute, per- 
haps. But, as t said, that is another matter altogether; 
and when I tell you that I resigned voluntarily, I tell you 
what is really so. 

‘*So [ have not accepted the conductorship because I 
needed any vindication. The committee that elected me 
may have judged that it was vindicating me, but that is the 
committee's point of view, in that case. There may be 
some young men who still think that I was wronged. But 
I have never said that I was wronged. No,indeed. Those 
young men have been misled. I gave that letter to Mr. 
Browne of my own free will.” 

‘** But your resignation was not permanent.” 

‘*I never said so. I resigned; that wasall there was to it. 
Some may have understood that it was permanent; but | 
do not. I see no reason why it should be. I am elected 
conductor. Notice comes tome. I am in good health; 
feel as strong and as young asever. Why should not | 
accept? Why indeed? Merely because I resigned once 
upon a time. It has sometimes happened that a man has 
resigned from a position such as mine, and then been elected 
to it again. So it has been in my case. I resign; they 


elect me again. Allright. And I tell you that 1 am glad | 


to return to the society. Still vigorous myself, I look for- 
ward to the resumption of my old duties with eager 
pleasure, 


* 
« a 


‘I was notified of my election about July 1, and my re- 
ply, accepting the position, was sent off four or five days 
later. Yes, I was glad that! was not here, because it might 
be said that I sought the position, whereas I never moved a 
foot or spoke a word forit. I really never had any conver- 
sation with anyone regarding it. If it had not happened 
that I was elected again I should have continued on in my 
silence. Not a word would I have said. But as they have 
elected me, why shouldn't I explain myself? I never 
thought of a re-election. I was surprised and gratified. So 
I have accepted the place for the next year anyhow.” 





For there are members of the Handel and Haydn who 
believe that music was born with Mr. Zerrahn and that it 
will die with him. There was muttering. There was con- 
spiracy. Whether the conspirators met on the Common 
after Sunday night rehersals in Bumstead Hall; whether 
they were masked, cloaked and booted; whether they 
bound themselves by horrid oaths—all this I know not. I 
do know that a few months ago they turned the officers 
out and Mr. Lang with them and then elected Mr. Zerrahn 
conductor for 1897-8. This election was regarded as a 
‘* vindication" of Mr. Zerrahn. 

It appears that Mr. Zerrahn needed no vindication. Let 
him now speak without interruption or comment 

**Mr. Stone had asked me if I would state in aletter how 
clearly he understood my ‘position—that I had resigned 
willingly and that I felt not in the least aggrieved. Mr 
Stone understood correctly. I replied, as you see here.” 

This was the reply: 

My DeAR MR. HAGAR—In reply to your letter of the 18th inst., I 
would say that, as my letter of resignation was handed to the presi- 
dent of the Handel and Haydn Society at the expiration of my forty 
years of service, and action was taken on that letter two years ago 
by your board of directors, any further discussion might lead to 
more controversy, which I should much prefer to avoid, as it | 
appears to me quite fruitless, now that my connection with the 


society is at an end. 
Il am, dear sir, yours very truly, 


‘You were aware, then, of the existence of a contro- | 
versy?” 

‘*Oh, yes. Members of the society had written to me, 
saying that they were sorry I had been so shabbily treated, 


CARL ZERRAHN 


* 
* * 


And what a pleasure it is to see the love existing between 
the late officers of the Handel and Haydn and Mr. Zerrahn, 
a love surpassing the love of women 

‘* And now, before we part, | want toimpress upon you 
the high esteem in which I hold Mr. Browne. The corres- 
pondence was all right. Mr. Browne said just what he 
should have said. Sodid I. I have no complaint to make 
against Mr. Browne. I cherish no grudge against any- 
body. Mr. Browne is a po gentleman. He and his 
associates have been good friends to me. There has been 
a grievous misunderstanding.” 

We learn from this interview that Mr. Zerrahn is not on 
the watch tower, straining his eyes for novelties. 


‘* Novelties? Oh, no; I haven't looked forany. There | 


are no novelties in oratorio music.” Oh, Mr. Zerrahn, what 
a funny man you are! 

‘‘ The chorus and the orchestra will be the same as they 
have been. * * * No, you can’t change the chorus or 
the orchestra much.” And yet, as a musician, you know, 


| Mr. Zerrahn, or you should know, that the bulky chorus 


needs radical and severe reorganization. 


* 
om * 


Thus does a love feast usher in the season of the Handel 
and Haydn. I forget; Messrs. Browne, Stone and Hagar 
have not been heard from since this interview. Mr. Lang, 


compliment and congratulate everybody. I especially con- 
gratulate Mr. Zerrahn, who at present has firm hold of the 
cold end of the poker. 

But is it not also just to say that the Handel and Haydn 
Society this year will be an organization of chiefly historical 
interest ? Puitir HALe 
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R. anp MRS. ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 
arrived from Genoa on the steamer Kaiser Wilhelm 
which reached New York on Tuesday, August 31, having 
been away over three months. Their trip has been one of 
great pleasure and interest, as well as beneficial in the way 
of rest and invigoration for the coming season. Their first 
stay was made in London, where many social attentions 
were received, and where the studios of the leading teach- 
ers were visited. In Paris they also made quite a stay, and 
here the studios were visited with a view to gaining per- 
sonal knowledge of the methods in force. 

One of the most delightful acquaintances they made was 
Trabadello, with whom Mr. Hubbard had the pleasure of 
long, serious conversations upon the subject in which both 

| are so greatly interested. A charming and delightful man 
they found him and his voice, a remarkable tenor, particu- 
larly impressed them. Then on to Switzerland and Italy, 
| where Mr. Hubbard's old maestro, Vanini, resides. ‘‘ No 
|} one like him,” Mr. Hubbard says. ‘‘A great master, a 
The time in Switzerland and Italy was one 


| 
| 
| 


great teacher.” 
| of particular enjoyment, as by that time they were suf- 
| ficiently rested to get the greatest amount of pleasure out 
| of each day. Mr. Hubbard is a fine Italian scholar, speak- 
| ing the language so well and understanding it so thoroughly 
| that when he hears an Italian speak he knows the exact 
province to which he belongs, so Italy is like a second home 
tohim. Mr. Hubbard will resume teaching on September 
13, and as usual the season promises to be a busy one 

Miss Emma Hosford, a pupil of Mr. Georg Henschel, of 
London, and Giraudet, of Paris, reopened her studio on 
Thursday, September 2. Her Northampton class was re- 
sumed on Wednesday, September 1 
sons may be made at 49 Pierce Building, Copley square, 
from 11 to 12, except Wednesdays 

Mr. H. Carleton Slack with his brother arrived from 
Europe on the Cephalonia, August 30. Mr. Slack has been 
in Paris the greater part of the summer with his friend 


Applications for les- 


Sbriglia 

Mr. B. J. Lang, who has just reached home from a trip 
to Europe, during which he spent ten days in Bayreuth at 
the late festival performances, and a week in Venice, has 
the satisfaction of having made arrangements with Chou- 
dens in Paris for an early performance in Boston of Les 
Troyéns, by Berlioz. We hope soon to announce Mr 
Lang’s programs for the Apollo and Cecelia Societies 


Constantin von Sternberg.—Constantin von Sternberg, 
who has been spending the summer on Lake Erie, returned 
During his vacation he 





East last week in good health. 
| brushed up his extensive repertory, including the new Ori- 
| ental concerto by Saint-Saéns, which he will probably be 
| the first one to introduce in America. Asa pianist Stern- 
berg is to-day one of the most attractive artists before the 
public, because his work is backed by solid knowledge 
and complete artistic temperament. During the coming 
season Mr. Sternberg will be heard in recitals and conver 
saziones, besides as soloist at some of the larger orches- 
tral concerts. The conversaziones of Sternberg are of 
special value to piano students, and already a number of 
colleges and conservatories have found it to their interest 
to engage him. It looks as if this artist’s time would be 
pretty well engrossed for 1897-8. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL by ed 
226 Wabash avenue, September 4, 1897. 


a* alien Chicagoan, now residing in the East, 

presumes to sneer at the West, and writes that he 
doubts the truth of the statement made in these columns a 
few weeks ago as to the artistic resources of this city. 
When it was remarked that Chicago could show as fine an 
array of names belonging to prominent musicians as any 
other city in America, the statement was no ‘‘ wholesale 
boast.” In proof of my advancement I quoted a few of our 
well-known artists, teachers and lecturers. Very many 
names were omitted, noticeably two of the most profound 
of living theorists—Bernhard Ziehn and C. E. R. Miiller. 
While the first named is one of the greatest authorities on 
musical literature, also one of the most profound theorists 
the world ever knew, and one whom not only America 
recognizes as the most stupendous pedagogical theorist, but 
the musical profession in Europe likewise acknowledges 
Mr. Ziehn, still it is Mr. C. E. R. Miiller of whom I propose 
to tell you to-day. I can do no better than quote the 
Chicago Evening Post in this matter: 


While Mr. C. E. R. Maller, who has been a resident of Chicago 
for more than thirty-five years, has followed his artistic calling and 
taken up the study of music with rare success, his retiring disposition 
prevented his appearing in public to any great extent. His activity 
was therefore largely confined to the more limited sphere of private 
instruction. As is often the case, his musical talent was inherited 
from his father’s side. The father gave his son the best musical 
education afforded by his native town, Auma, in Thuringia. 

At the age of thirteen C. E. R. Miiller came to America, and after 
a short stay in Chicago went to the Concordia College at Fort 
Wayne, where he studied more especially the old languages with 
excellent success. After returning to the Chicago he went through 
a several years’ course at the Chicago University. Thanks to his 
industry and talent, he graduated in 1968 as the best pupil of his class, 
to be appointed tutor of the German language at the same institution 
shortly afterward. 

This position he resigned in 1871 to realize his long cherished wish 
of making more thorough musical studies in Europe. He first went 
to Leipsic, where, however, he seemed to find but little satisfaction 
for his ambition; therefore he soon entered the Stuttgart Conserva- 
tory, where he took up the piano, organ, singing and theory under 
Professors Pruckner, Faisst and Speidel. His success there was such 
that he was offered a position as teacher at the conservatory. He 
preferred to go to Italy for a prolonged stay, however, there to aug- 
ment his musical education with a study of the art treasures. 

After spending two years in London as instructor, also one year 
at the Hamburg Conservatory, Mr. Miller returned to Chicago in 
1880, where he has been successful as teacher since. 

In addition to this, his literary and critical abilities were exercised 
on various occasions. He edited the official program of the great 
Musical Festival in 1881, and has also contributed to some of our 
large daily newspapers at different times. In conjunction with Mr. 
O. Blacknian, superintendent of music in our public schools, Mr. 
Miller published a series of song books, which are among the best 
that have appeared in this country. For three years he had charge 
of singing in the Chicago high schools. Among his compositions 
are sonatas for the piano, organ, songs, &c. 


* Being such a thorough student of musical literature, Mr. 
Miiller was able, when the celebrated Mandyczewski edited 
The Life of Schubert, to dive more deeply into the subject 
than the ordinary musician, and his articles published in 
Der Westen awakened great interest, even to the extent 
of attracting the notice of M. Mandyczewski, who wrote a 
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Pe flattering letter to Mr. Miiller thanking him for his 
work on the subject and speaking of his (Miiller’s) great 
ability in dissecting and analyzing in so lucid and thorough 
manner a most exhaustive treatise. 

With such a profound scholar as Mr. C. E. R. Miiller, a 
splendid theorist, a musician whose analysis of a composi- 
tion is comprehensive and masterly, one of the few musi- 
cians who has had a college education, how can anyone 
deny the right of Chicago to a place in the musically en- 
lightened world ? 

Mr. Miiller is an eloquent speaker, particularly on music; 
he is a good linguist, speaking English, French, German 
and Italian equally well, and as a writer he is well known 
for his scholarly articles, which have at different times ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune and Staats Zeitung. 

As a writer of analytical programs, which repay for the 
reading and which contain a profundity of musical intelli- 
gence, there is no program I have seen which compares in 
any degree with Mr. Miiller’s description of the first Ger- 
man musical festival held in Chicago. Take his descrip- 
tion of the Beethoven C minor ninth symphony and then 
compare it with the supposedly analytical notes which 
were issued last season, and then wonder why it happens 
that C. E. R. Miiller is not asked to write the analytical 
programs of the orchestra concerts so that the music stu- 
dents could find the analysis a source of not only useful in- 
formation but of educational value. 

Mr. Miiller writes graphically and powerfully, arousing 
an absorbing interest and describing in not too technical 
language all the most beautiful features of the different 
musical works, either ancient or modern. As a teacher he 
is of the type which we meet rarely; possessing himself a 
fund of information he places it at the disposal of his pupil 
with the result that each minute has been advantageously 
used. aee 


Curiosity led me to peruse a pamphlet entitled Some 
Remarks on the Voice. It is merely a reproduction of the 
salient points of a lecture given at the Illinois Music Teach- 
ers’ Convention. The remarks are such as found in any 
ordinary publication treating of singing, and appear to be 
copied verbatum. The only raison d’étre for this pamphlet 
is evidently the opportunity it offers for a vile, gratuitous in- 
sult and wholesale abuse of a very estimable, conscientious, 
talented teacher who is no disciple of quackism—Mr. Karle- 
ton Hackett. 

This well-known teacher happens to enjoy the respect 
and esteem of those who understand honesty and scrupu- 
lousness; moreover, he is a gentleman, a state of being 
which it is possible the author of the voice remarks cannot 
appreciate. I notice that in the preface to this pamphlet 
that this erstwhile teacher at a famous London school says 
he has ‘‘found it very necessary to modify one’s European 
notions as to the relations existing between masters—no, 
teachers and pupils.” This remark may be indorsed with 
the remark that the discovery is very beneficial for the 
pupils. Possibly had the discovery been made earlier 
Chicago would now possess one singing teacher the less 
and London one singing teacher the more. 

**# *# 


Miss Bessie O’Brien, of Springfield, Ill. (recently re- 
turned from Marchesi), gave a remarkably successful con- 
cert in her native place some few daysago. Miss O’Brien’s 
first appearance will be remembered, not only because of 
the artistic result, but by reason of the large amount of 
money made. This is so rarely known in the case of a 
young singer that it is worth chronicling. Miss O’Brien 
could be a star attraction. She is singularly attractive and 
girlish, while already an artist for whom Madame Marchesi 
expressed the strongest approval. 

The Springfield papers were most enthusiastic, speaking 
about Miss O’Brien in extraordinarily glowing terms. I 
quote from two papers recently received. 

“ Standing room only’ was the motto hung near the entrance to 
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Central Music Hall at an early hour last evening. By 8 o'clock every 
seat in the great hall was full and premiums were being offered for 
vantage ground. The occasion for this grand rush for admission 
was the début concert of Miss Bessie O’Brien, Springfield’s noted 
musician and sweet singer. All the musicians were there expecting 
much and they were more than satisfied. The reception accorded 
Miss O’Brien upon her appearance upon the stage was the heartiest 
ever given a débutante, and it made her heart overflow with joy to 
know that her friends had remembered her so kindly and were 
present in such large numbers to hear her sing. She appeared clad 
in a simple but tasteful gown of spotless white, and as the applause 
grew deafening a soft smile of happiness stole over her piquant face. 
As she stood awaiting an opportunity to be heard she presented a 
picture of glowing expectation and unconscious modesty that would 
have made proud the heart of artists and sculptors. Modesty is 
nowhere more perfectly personified than in this young girl, and none 
could wear their well-earned laurels with less conventionality than 
she does. 

The charming little singer, in her simple and unaffected manner, 
held the great audience in unwavering submission during her 
marvelous rendition of this difficult selection and when the last note 
was sounded a storm of applause followed, the like of which was 
never equaled in the annals of the city’s history. The storm lasted 
for several minutes and an encore was all that would quietit. She 
sang Chi Vuol la Zingerella, by Paisiello, a beautiful Italian ballad 
In this she found an opportunity which will make her famous, that 
of a perfect facial expression of the sentiment contained in the 
words of the ballad. The close of this number brought forth another 
burst of applause, which she was compelled to appear and acknowl- 
ange. ** * 

Next came the second appearance of Miss O’Brien, and again did 
she meet with a rousing reception. Her selection for this appear- 
ance was Deh! per Questo Instante, by Mozart, one of the fgems of 
that noted Italian opera Titus. Here was heard her wonderful 
range of voice, and in the embellishments of the musical scale each 
note was sounded perfectly, and every sentiment of the selection 
was pictured upon her expressive countenance. She had to appear 
on the stage four times after this number to acknowledge the enthu- 
siasm of the audience before they would cease applauding 


The above is from the Morning Monitor. The Spring- 
field Journa/ was equally favorable in its criticism of Miss 
O’Brien’s work 

Miss O'Brien's appearance on the stage for her first number was 
heralded with a ring of applause, which swelled and swelled again 
Miss O’Brien acknowledged the compliment with a bow and a smile, 
and as the plaudits grew in volume she bowed again, but this time 
there was a perceptible tremor of the sensitive lips. It was a be- 
trayal of emotion, which was not readily conquered. It interfered 
visibly once or twice with proper respiration, and consequently im- 
paired the finish of the execution ; but the discriminative ear knew 
the fault was only temporary. Underneath was a groundwork of 
superb tones. The attribute of sympathy and the strong element of 
personality were wovén deep and firm into the woof of the notes 
and under the circumstances the unwelcome trembling of the lips 
and nervousness added to, rather than detracted from, the real en- 
joyment of the number. That fact was manifest in the demonsira- 
tion of approval which followed. Twice, thrice, four times, the 
waves of applause rolled out and Miss O’Brien responded witha 
dainty and sparkling Italian conceit called Chi Vuol la Zingerella 
by Paisiello. It was gracefully treated and was just the piece to dis- 
sipate the nervousness which marked the previous number. It also 
served to demonstrate her mastery of difficult technic 

In the second number, Deh! per Questo Instante (Titus), Mozart, 
Miss O’Brien had fully regained her composure and her work was 
easier and rounder, but the climax of beauty was reserved for the 
last number, My Heart Is Thy Home, by Abt. Miss O’Brien is 
perhaps best in a theme of this kind. The composition is full of 
opportunities for delicate phrasing and sensitive expression and in 
these respects Miss O’Brien brought out all the possibilities. The 
effort was a notable one. It was accomplished with intelligence and 
care and won the meed of praise it deserved 

*** 


Genevieve Clark Wilson recently gave a concert in which 
compositions by women constituted the program, which 
was represented by Chaminade, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Agathe Grondahl, Jessie Pease, Ella May Smith, Fannie 
Holden Skinner, Frances Alitsen, Eleanor Smith, Kate 
Vanderpoel, Alicia Van Buren, Mildred J. Hilland Maude 
Valerie White; also Guy D’Hardelot. Mrs. Wilson had the 
artistic servicesof Miss Carey, a promising contralto, and 
Max Bendix, who is playing magnificently. Several good 
songs have recently been dedicated to our gifted soprano 
Genevieve Clark Wilson. Included in the number are The 
Celestial City, by W. H. Pontius, published by Summy & 
Co.; My Bairnie, by Fannie Holden Skinner; Because I 
Love You, by Ella May Smith, and A Norman Lullaby, by 
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William Bayse. The last named is published by Herbert 
Wilber Greene, New York. 


* # 


Here is a splendid tribute to Mme. Ragna Linné. A 
young American student, upon leaving Madame Marchesi, 


was bemoaning the fact (as she thought) that she would | 


be unable to continue her studies upon returning to 
Chicago. Madame Marchesi quickly undeceived her as to 
our condition, by telling her to go immediately to that most 
gifted teacher Mme. Ragna Linné, trained for opera and 
compelled by domestic reasons to make her home in 
Chicago. The captivating Swedish soprano now devotes 
the greater part of her time to teaching, although her 
voice is just in its prime. 
young and ambitious, and takes the utmost pride in the 
work of her numerous pupils, who in many instances have 
acquired recognition from some of the severest critics. 

Mr. William Armstrong’s lectures in England on 
American song composers continue to receive attention, 
although the talented lecturer has long since returned to 
In the Musician for August 4, I find the follow- 
Armstrong and his work. 


America. 
ing article referring to Mr 


Mr. William Armstrong, the American critic, who lec- 
tured in London a month or two ago on the subject of 
American song composers, suggested that we in England 
are not as well acquainted with the works of these com- 
posers as we should be; and now, after diligently and pa- 
tiently going through a large number of songs, I have 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Armstrong’s suggestion is 
a correct one. America has its manufacturers of ** pot-boil- 
ers” just as we have, but their influence does not seem to 
be so great, and by way of compensation it has a great 
many song writers of real poetical feeling. 

To judge by the songs which have come under my notice, 
I am inclined to place Mr. G. W. Chadwick at the head of 
American song composers. He has a fine gift, poetical 
and dramatic, and full of fancy, as may be seen in his 
books of songs, called respectively, An Album (Schmidt) 
and Lyrics from Told in the Gate. In this latter cycle is 
one extremely dramatic and effective song, O Let Night 
Speak of Me, and the ballade Lochinvar is a spirited, 
telling setting of Scott's poem. 

Mr. Clayton Johns is another vigorous and manly writer, 
his breezy, jovial songs being decidedly more successful 
than those in a more sombre vein. Wherefore I prefer In 
Autumn to An Old Rhyme. 

Mr. Reginald De Koven is a composer by no means un- 
known in London, either personaily or by his works. His 
Fool of Pampeluna is a fine ballade, full of character; the 
Lap Maiden’s Song is both charming and clever, as also is 
the Moorish Serenade, which, however, is not very easy to 
make effective. To Arcadie savors too strongly of Men- 
delssohn's Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges to please me. 

*Some of Mr. Victor Harris’ songs are quite charming, 
notably Butterflies and Buttercups, which is dedicated to 
Miss Marguerite Hall. A Disappointment is a pretty little 
ditty with a reference to Chopin's funeral march in its last 
bar, which is quite a propos. 

Mr. William Schuyler’s Songs from Crane’s Black Rivers 
are more uncommon than beautiful, but a number of Mr. 
Arthur Foote’s songs are both uncommon and really beau- 
tiful. His Song ot the Forge should make a great effect 
when well sung, and several of his settings of old English 
poems are full of quaint touches. 

Miss Celeste Heckscher has a far greater sense of rhythm 
than is common among her sex, in witness whereof I may 
cite her Serenade, Music of Hungary, and her Impromptu 
for piano. 

It is noteworthy that few of the — known of Eng- 
lish lyrics, whether modern—by Mr. W. Henley, for in- 
stance—or of the Middle Ages, seem to hare escaped the 
Americaneye. It may be that questions of copyright de- 
ter English composers from setting many of the modern 
poems ; but if this is the case it is a sad pity, for there are 
many beautiful songs by English writers unsung by Eng- 
lish composers 

Mr. Henry K. Hadley is a very prolific composer appar- 
ently, and in many of his songs there is a suspicion of the 
influence of Franz, while speaking generally the best of the 
above mentioned writers know their Brahms well. Mr. 
Hadley’s Greeting and Abandoned are both highly finished 
and effective songs, and the whole of a set of eight songs 
issued by Schirmer, of Boston, are musicianly and good in 
a variety of ways. 

Mr. Louis Saar has a talent of great price, and all his 
songs, issued by Schuberth, are almost blameless. The 
composer's name is quite unknown to me, but in future I 
shall look for his songs with pleasure. Thespirit of Brahms 


However, Madame Linné is | 


| assortment has come my way. 


1s undeniable in those seat me, but the songs are none the 
worse for that. Several of them, as for instance Der 
traurige Garten, the little ‘‘ melancholy valse,”’ and Dream- 
ing, would not have discredited Brahms’ fame had they 
borne his name. 


| gracious personality and of rare ability. 


Mr. Louis Lombard’s Alone is uncommon by reason of | 


its 7-4 time, but this uncomfortable time is only faintly 
suggested by the music, which is often a compound of 4-4 
and 3-4 time. 

A careful = of these songs, and a hundred more, leads 
me to think highly af American song composers. Their 
rhythms are generally unhackneyed and free from com- 
monplace, their accompaniments musicianly and interest- 
ing, and their melodies fresh. It may be that a picked 
At least it was a very plea- 

Rosin H. Lecce. 

It must not be inferred that the above constituted the 
whole number of composers spoken of, as Mr. Armstrong 
in his lecture refers to the works of thirty or forty Ameri- 
can composers. The outlook for the season with our 
popular critic seems to be most fortuitous, the clubs and 
societies generally East and West having booked engage- 
ments for the series of lectures. 

Miss Jennie Osborn recently returned from Chautauqua, 
N. Y., where the young artist sang for three weeks. She 
was also heard with much approbation at Lake Minne- 
tonka, remaining there also for three weeks, then a week at 
Clear Lake, where she sang at the musical festival. Here 
are some press clippings 

The Thanksgiving Song, given by Miss Jennie Osborn, soprano, 
was simply immense, and displayed her wonderful volume and rich- 
ness of tone to the best advantage. Sheis one of the best soloists 
heard here for years, and the management made a great selection in 
her.—Maeson City (la.) Times-Herald. 


sant assortment. 


Miss Jennie Osborn, the prima donna, is truly the star of the con- 
cert company. She hasa full, rich voice, under perfect control. All 
tones in her register are finished, and her tone coloring is excellent. 
She sings with great feeling and expression.— Mason City (/a.) Globe- 
Gazetle 


Miss Osborn, leading soloist, is one of the leading artists of the 
country. and she demonstrated to the audiences the fact that she 
is a singer of rare capabilities. She has a strong, yet sweet voice 
under perfect control.—Clear Lake (/a.) Mirror. 





Miss Marie Cobb has returned from New York and re- 
opened her studio at 73 Auditorium Building. 

The Kneisel Quartet, as exclusively announced in Tur 
Musica Covurikr, will give a concert in Handel Hall, 
October 1. This is the only date upon which the Kneisel 
Quartet can be heard in Chicago and vicinity this season. 
It is mainly through the exertions of Mr. Clayton F. Summy 
that we are enabled to hear this now world famous quartet 
of artists. 

The Spiering Quartet announces its fifth season of cham- 
ber concerts in Handel Hall, Tuesday evenings, October 
26, November 16, December 14, January 18, February 15 
and March 15. The subscription price of the six concerts 
hasbeen placed at $5. 

* 2 # 

Much interest has attached to the series of 
recitals recently given at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Evanston. Of the six recitals three have been played by 
pupils of Mr. Harrison M. Wild. The last of the series, Au- 
gust 24, was given by Miss Ada Williams, an exceptionally 


organ 


talented pupil of our celebrated organist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young's regular fall term of teach- 
ing will open on Monday, September 13, in their studio, 67 
Kimball Hall. 

Miss Mary Peck Thompson, 
past two years taught at the Chicago Conservatory, has 
severed her connection with that institution and is teaching 
at 812 

Mme. 


soprano, who has for the 


Steinway Hall 

Anna Weiss has opened her 
The following notice of Mme. Weiss may interest 
taken from the Chicago 


studio for the fall 


term. 
her numerous admirers. It is 
Herald of January 2 

Mme. Anna Weiss is a native of Vienna, 
years were devoted most completely to the study of the divine art of 
music. She studied for many years at the Vienna Conservatory 
and afterward under the brilliant Austrian court pianist Frau 
Gabriele Joel-Frankl, who, at that time, also instructed the present 
Queen Regent of Spain. Madame Weiss, who is a brilliant per- 


Austria, whose early 


| Mrs, Jacobsohn 


15 


former, with a crisp and musical touch, combines the rare qualities 
of intellectual breadth with emotional sympathy. She isa lady of 
Her repertory is a very 
wide one, and it is to her honor as a virtuoso that her performances 
of Bach and Beethoven are as delightful as Chopin and Lis 
far and near she has won golden opinions and is very 


esteemed ainong her many pupils 

I notice a clever article in the 
which, in speaking of the lowa girls, specially mentions a 
very talented violinist, who was Miss Kate Funck, now a 
This lady earned wide distinction by her 
As a matter of fact the then 


zt. From 
highly 


National Magazine, 


playing several years ago. 
Miss Funck and Max Bendix gained the Springer medal at 
the same time 

A testimonial concert is to be given for the benefit of Mr 
Fred Wimberley in Kimball Hall, September 15. Several 
well-known artists have promised to appear 

A new George Meader, will be heard to- 
morrow at Grace Church. Mr. Armstrong, the .7rzbune’'s 
critic, says that he has a most beautiful voice and is the best 
It is expected 


boy soprano, 


any bov he has heard recently 
His musical educa- 


trained of 
quite a furore will be made over him. 
tion has been obtained from Mr. Normington, who was at 
one time prominent in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. He 
has but recently come to Chicago from St. Paul, Minn., 
and already young Meader is being much talked of. The 
Tribune to-day says 

Master George M. Meader, who will be heard for the first time in 
Chicago at Grace Church to-morrow morning, has a phenomenal 
contralto voice. He comes from Minneapolis, Minn., where he has 
served for several years as asoloist in Gethsemane Episcopal Church 
The little fellow has three brothers and all are singers 

It is the quality of voice the boy possesses that makes it so rare 
There is a mellowness in it like that of an old violin, and yet the 
tone is pure and fresh in sympathy, of the kind found only in chil- 
dren's voices. He sings the florid oratorio solos with finish, and his 
breathing would put to shame many of the older singers of that class 
of music 

His training was obtained from Mr. George | 
master of St. John’s Church, St. Paul, and formerly of 
Cathedral, New Zealand. Mr. Normington isa pupil of Dr. Martin, 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, and was himself a choir boy 


Normington, choir- 
Christ 


of St 
there 
Young Meader will sing, in addition to his solo in the morning 
service at Grace Church, in the afternoon at St. James In the first 
service he will be heard in Mendelssohn's O Rest in the Lord 
Mile. Noldi (Miss Helen Russell Ulrich) will give a con- 
~ 


cert in Central Music Hall October 7. She then goes to 

New York for a short visit and from thence to Brussels; so 

it is arranged at present. She will have the assistance of 

Hamlin and the Spiering Quartet at her con 
- t «x 


} 


Mr. George 
cert 

Mrs. Helen Lester Jordan has suffered a terrible bereave- 
ment in the death of her husband. Many friends will sym- 
pathize with her in her sad affliction 

The Gottschalk Lyric School reopens for the fall term 
September 7. Mr. Gottschalk, the founder and director, 
has made a few important changes in the faculty, strength- 
ening what was already almost excellent 

Signor De Campi has commenced with his autumn class 
and is sanguine of a prosperous season. 
Eber Stevenson, the boy soprano who has been 
selected as soloist for Grace Church, is a pupil of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fenno Adler, who in turn studied with Frank 
Herbert Tubbs, of Boston. Although comparatively a new 
Adler has accomplished some excellent work. 
e appear- 


Sam 


comer, Mrs. 
She ha 
ances at various concerts, and knows what it is to havea 


s held an important church position, mad 


larger class of pupils than she can conveniently manage on 
account of her numerous engagements. Mrs. Adler’s vocal 
method at the Illinois teacher's convention at Kankakee 
was much commented upon, several teachers taking notice 
fluent style and exceptional way of producing 
Elizabeth Fenno Adler is well equipped for ora- 


of her easy, 
the voice. 
torio, her voice being at the present time in very good con- 
dition. Asa teacher Mrs. Adler is fearless and honest, and 
goes deeper into the musical sense of a composition than 
many older instructors, who content themselves with sur- 
face teaching 

Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff gave a song recital at High- 
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ELENE MAIGILLE,< 


LABORDE METHOD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK.AD<D 
RESIDENCE: 285 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ARMIN W. DOERNER, 222 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Regular session opens Wednesday, September 1, 1897. 


Lessons to talented beginners, and advanced students 
prepared for concert appearance. Send for Catalogue. 





OTTO LOHSE, 


CONDUCTOR. 


Address until September (when Mr. Lohse returns to the United 


States) : 
Kloster Allee 10, HAMBURG, Germany. 





CLARENCE EDDY. 


ORGAN CONCERTS. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL... 


240 Roscoe STREET. 





WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


LECTURES, 1897-98: 
“Unpublished Interviews with Great Musicians.’’ 
**Contemporary Music and Musicians in England.”’ 
Limited engagements in America until May, when 
return London dates will be filled. Address 
FRED PELHAM, Manager Central Lyceum Bureau, 
Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 





GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Principal Baritone 
Lonaion Symphony, Hallé Orchestra, Scottish Orchestra, Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden; Chicago Orchestra, wes Fair, 
Cincinnati Festival, 182, &’c., & ¢, 
Engaged for the coming Worcester Festival. eth terms, dates, &c., 
address AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will accept a few pupils in singing. 
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Graduate Royal Italian Conservatory, Naples. Pupil of Dvorak 
ADDRESS 
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land Park Tuesday of last week. The program was exten- 
sively varied, and contained songs from the English, 
French, Germanand American schools of musical literature. 
Miss Wycoff is always artistic and possesses a voice which 
arouses interest, and she is a soprano who, being given 
proper opportunity, would speedily attain prominence. 
She is a singer that should be heard with the Apollo Club. 
She has decidedly a better voice and more finished method 
than some highly praised vocalists who were heard last 
season. 

Miss Marion Treat, radiant and handsome, called at this 
office during the week. She has excellent prospects for the 
season and has been unusually busy during the summer. 

William Muller, the nephew of Mr. Norris, of Mason & 
Hamlin, has taken a studio in Steinway Hall. The clever 
young organist should not lack pupils, as he is a conscien- 
tious teacher and a good musician. 

The Soper School of Oratory has added a vocal depart- 
ment, which is under the direction of Miss Fleming, who 
was an assistant to Bouhy in Paris, and has had consider- 
able experience in Chicago. This school is most progress- 
ive, and its various new departments bid fair to rival the 
success which has for years past attended Mr. Soper’s 
elocution class. Two recitals were givenat Mr. Kowalski's 
charming studios this week. On Thursday Mrs. Staueffer 
was the executant to-day it was Miss Sinzich. Both ladies 
are among Mr. Kowalski’s most talented pupils. 

Among the callers at this office this week were George 
Ellsworth Holmes, who opened his studio September 1, 
Auditorium Building; George J. Hamlin, reporting the 
possibilities of a fine season; Max Bendix, from Bay View 
triumphs, where friends (recently returned) tell me he was 
playing splendidly; he opens his studio September 7; 
Emil Liebling, who has commenced his fall term; Franz 
and Bernhard Listemann,now in the West booking engage- 
ments for theirquartet; Marie Cobb returned from New 
York and will reopen her studio September 14; Signor De 
Pasquali, in town arrauging about operatic work; Marion 
Treat, Angelo Patricolo, Marie Lewan Dowska, A. J. Good- 
rich and others. 

All anticipate that Chicago will have an exceptionally 
good musical year. I hope their prognostications will be 
verified. It is time something was done. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 

Banner.—Mr. and Mrs. Michael Banner have reached 
Berlin on their wedding trip. They traveled via Ham- 
burg. 

Dr. Hanchett.—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, the director of 
the Central School of Musical Art, of Brooklyn, has returned 
from his vacation to resume his duties at Dr. Behrend’s 
church. He made excursions south, west and east and re- 
turns rejoicing in the evidence he has seen that his special 
work as an educational pianist has attracted attention 
among earnest students of music far and near. A number 
of prominent institutions have secured longer or shorter 
courses of his Beethoven Readings and Analytical Recitals, 
and the course to be given before the Brooklyn Institute 
will begin earlier in the season and be somewhat more ex- 
tended than those given during the past two seasons. 
Arrangements are not yet completed for a course in New 
York city, but there is little doubt that a repetition of last 
season’s series will be demanded as well by many of those 
who then attended as by the larger number who became 
interested in reports of the plan without having personally 
enjoyed its elucidation by its originator. 

Dr. Hanchett’s aim in his readings is to aid his audience 
to detect by the ear the evidences of musicanship in the 
work of a composer, and at the same time to give the en- 
joyment that can be derived from listening to a masterly in- 
terpretation of a well-understood classic. A sonata read- 
ing so conducted becomes a fascinating and uplifting lesson 
in the art of intelligent listening. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Hanchett will be able to fill as many dates as he can 
spare from the duties of his studio. 











MANHATTAN BEACH, September 7, 1897. 


|= S is the jubilee week at Manhattan Beach 

and Sousa is holding the fort alone. The Bostonians 
closed here on Saturday night and opened in Brooklyn on 
Monday afternoon in Robin Hood. During the week these 
artists will appear. Miss Hilda Clark, soprano ; Miss 
Adrienne Remenyi, soprano; Miss Lillian Chandler, vio- 
linist; Miss Jennie Hoyle, violinist, and Gwelym Miles, 
baritone. 

At the Saturday matinee Miss Helena Fredericks, 
a young singer from the chorus, jumped into the part of 
Maid Marian without rehearsals with the company or the 
orchestra, and made a most impressive success of the part. 
On Saturday night, however, Miss Hilda Clarke, the 
charming young singer, was again at her best in the role. 
Miss Clarke leaves this fine organization to join the High- 
wayman company, DeKoven’s latest writing. Mr. O'Hara 
is to play the leading tenor. 

The opening of Victor Herbert’s Serenade in Brooklyn 
was very enthusiastic; the large house assembled was 
proof of the attitude of the people to the Bostonians. 

The soloists with Sousa this week were of especial merit. 
Miss Maud Reese-Davis, whose success was emphatic, and 
Mr. Edward A. Kent, the Brooklyn tenor, who has lately 
attracted so much attention, drew very strongly upon the 
enthusiasm of those present. 

When time will have given Mr. Kent the stage assurance 
which can only come from frequent public appearances he 
will be among the most successful of tenors. The programs, 
as alsothose of Labor Day, included some beautiful num- 
bers, among which the Japonica and Pickaninny serenades 
of Aronson’s were especially dainty. 

The Last Days of Pompeii, suite by Sousa, was another 
proof of Mr. Sousa’s capability to write on classic lines. Last 
week Mr. Sousa had his store of medals and trophies in- 
creased by a magnificent gold enameled American flag, the 
front of which bore the words ‘‘The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” and on the back was the inscription ‘‘ Long 
may the March King wave.” 

This was presented by Mrs. David R. Barker, a promi- 
nent society woman of New York, whose summers are al- 
ways spent at Manhattan, who never misses a concert, and 
who rightly appreciates the merit of Mr. Sousa’s latest 
march. 

After Mr. Sousa closes at Manhattan he makes a tour of 
four weeks, after which he will give his entire attention to 
the preparation of the production of his new opera, the 
Bride Elect, which will go on the boards January 3. 

After seeing his latest creation safely launched Mr. 
Sousa will leave on his tour, which begins on January 8 and 
closes in May. On this tour he will take as soloist Miss 
Maud Reese-Davies, soprano, and Miss Jennie Hoyle, 
violinist. Mr. Sousa’s offers for next season are simply 
prodigious, and it is a clear case of l’embaras du choisi as 
to which proposition he will accept. 

Mr. Richard Barker had a very good march presented on 
the Saturday program. 

Mr. Thos. F. Shannon and his Twenty-third Regiment 
Band on Sunday had the assistance of Mr. Harry Day, 
whose beautifully trained baritone voice is another evidence 
of Mr. Frank Downey's method of voice culture. Mr. 


Downey is to be congratulated upon turning out two 
such voices at one time. Mr. E. A. Kent will be remem- 
bered as his pupil also. Here are Mr. Shannon’s week end 
programs: 

SuNDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 


Overture, William Tell............. ....».Rossini 
Mosaic, Cavalleria Rusticana....... ...Mascagni 
Solo for cornet, selected............... Fa be ea Mi FIMO SAE Martin 
Mr. John C. Martin 

Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2............. eaien’ «tt dsadessp cee 
Schubert’s Serenade............... patniambd , .. Schubert 
March, Brooklyn Times....... A, ae issn chap 
Ride of the Valkyries and Magic Fire Scene, from Die 

DEUMICS chang Samesiacckseces uableedVedadeiviccbovespace Wagner 
Unfinished Symphony............ bahia te ... Schubert 
Musical Tour Thr: ugh Europe and America ...Godfrey 
Baritone solo, Pro Peccatis, from Stabat Mater ... Rossini 


Mr. Harry J. Day. 
Fackeltanz, No. 2......... cove dates anes Meyerbeer 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 
eer Bie os upivee ein cds cvncdcccosces 
Excerpts from Maid Marian...... ~ obeupaelaele DeKoven 
Solo for trombone, selected......... . ‘ Zimmermann 

Mr. A. L. Zimmermann 


.. Donizetti 


Mosnle, CATHIOR. ...scccescvcces ; kaioceb fut phennakee’ Bizet 
I Bi on ks apedcccteane rs ...-Meacham 
Humouresque, Jolly Coppersmith... , : 0¢oeanse eee 
Grand Fantaisie, Midnight Carlini 
In Darkest Africa.................. Sandee cee SOURS 
March, Naval Reserve.............. ....Carmienke 
Memories of Old Ireland......... arekil arn .. Godfrey 
Solo for tenor, Then You'll Remember Me a ee Balfe 
Bs SEND oink ode edccccctsces oes . ‘ ...Linden 
Introducing Good-by, Sweetheart ; The Girl | Left Behind Me, 


and Auld Lang Syne 

A box sheet of the Columbia Theatre has been placed at 
the Sterling piano warerooms for the accommodation of 
uptown patrons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Rihm have issued cards announc- 
ing their opening of the September term. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Rihm expect to be very busy. 

One by one the teachers are returning, but nothing is in 
full swing yet. I will publish full accounts of all that can 
possibly interest our readers, but I beg that announcements, 
invitations and tickets be sent to this office as early as 
possible, for this promises to be a busy season, and seeming 
neglect on my part will only mean neglect on the parts of 
clubs, societies, or individuals to apprise me of their 
doings, as I am in the cause of advancing interests 
always. Emitig Frances Bauer. 


From Chaminade to Dyna Beumer.—The following 
letter (translated) written by Chaminade to Mme. Dyna 
Beumer, who will arrive in America under the manage- 
ment of the Herlof Bureau in November, shows the high 
esteem in which the soprano is held by favorite musicians 
abroad: 

DEAR MADAME—I thank you very much for your kind intention of 
singing my music during your Americantour. I am much delighted 
about it, as I know what an admirable interpreter you are and what 
wonderful things you make of everything you sing. Americans are 
a very artistic and enthusiastic people, and no doubt you will meet 
again in their country with all your European triumphs. 


Believe, dear madame, in my greatest sympathy and my sincere 
(Signed) C. CHAMINADE 


admiration 
AUGUST 12, 1897. 
Sutro Musicale in the Berkshire Hills.—A most de- 
lightful lawn party was given by Hon. and Mrs. Theodore 
Sutro on Saturday in Blandford, Mass. Among the guests 
present were Mrs. josephine Earl Pouter, Mrs. and Miss 
Enos Borse, Mr. Butler Deacon and Mrs. Hinsdale, Mrs. 
Dexter, of Springfield; Hon. and Mrs. Ellis, Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ferrin, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Merriam, Miss Ella 
Whitney, Miss Emily Morgan, Miss Merriam, Charles 
Merriam, Jr., Miss Emily Malbone Morgan, Dr. and Mrs. 
Partree, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bartlett, of Westfield; Mr. 
and Mrs. Werser, Messrs. Wood, of Boston; Miss Verry, of 
Hartford, and many others. Mrs. Sutro was ably assisted 
by Miss Dorothy Clinton, Miss Edith Martyn and Mrs. 








AMERICAN TOUR OF THE 


BANDA : 
: ROSSA 


EUROPE’S GREATEST MILITARY CONCERT BAND, 
Commences at the... 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE,... NEW YORK, 
Friday Evening, October 15, 1897. 
DIRECTION OF 

CARL AND THEODOR ROSENFELD. 


For dates and terms en route, address 


HENRY ROSENBERG, General Manager, 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA, 


BRILLIANT 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio. .. . 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Leading Musical Agents, or 
25 West 65th Street, New York. 








1441 Broadway, New York City. 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Will return to America 
FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
Address for engagements 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium, Chicago. ... 


F. X. ARENS, 


Pupil of Prof. JULIUS HEY, Berlin, 1890-92, 


Principal of Voice Department, 
Schwantzer Conservatory, Berlin ; 
since then of Indianapolis College 
of Music and Metropolitan School 
of Music, Indianapolis ; Conductor 
American Composers’ Concerts, 
Europe; since then of Choral 
Union, Children’s Select Chorus 
and Indianapolis May Music Festi- 
vals, 

Begs to announce that he will be in 

New York City from October 1 for- 

ae where he will accept pupils in 

the 
ART OF SINGING, 

from the first rudiments to the highest artistic development. 

Special courses for teachers, coaching for Concert or Opera Stage. 

Send for circular. Address care MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Everyone Has the Right. 


Editors The Musical Courter: 


I inclose clipping from Buffalo paper. Has any musical 
college in New York the right, legally, to grant the degree 
of Mus. Bac.? 


I know nothing whatever of the lady whose name appears, | 


and for all I know to the contrary she may be a competent 
musician. 

Nevertheless, in posing as Mus. Bac. from any New York 
institution is she not sailing under false colors and does 
the degree carry any weight in educated musical circles? 

Yours truly, Want-To-Know. 


Miss Julia Ball, formerly of this city, is the guest of Buffalo friends 


forashorttime. Miss Ball has just been graduated from a musical | 


college in New York with a degree of bachelor of music, and has ac- 
cepted a fine position at the head of a prominent Ohio college situ- 
ated near Cincinnati 
HE above is the clipping taken from the Buffalo 
Evening News. Every music school or conserv- 
atory or college can issue degrees of any kind, and 
because this is so no musical institution of quality 
or character or prestige issues these degrees. They 
are issued by the cheapest and most obscure schools, 
and hence no musician of quality or character will 
use such a document. THE Musicat CouRIER has 
under consideration a project to destroy once and 
for all this nonsense in America by issuing these 
degrees for five cents apiece, so that street organ 
grinders and variety theatre artists can attach them 
to their names. 


Miss McConnell’s Position. 


ITH well advised reluctance and regret the 
authorities at St. Joseph’s Cathedral have released 

Miss Marie F. McConnell from her unexpired engagement 
as choir director and organist at that church. Miss Mc- 
Connell’s withdrawal is necessitated by the assumption of 
her duties as an assistant supervisor of music in the public 
school department, with which the obligations of the 
musical services at the cathedral would conflict. Those 
upon whom the responsibility of appointing her successor 
depends will find it no easy matter to satisfactorily replace 
such an excellent musician. By virtue of her extensive 
experience and knowledge, she was especially qualified for 
the work and was faithful and earnest in its accomplish- 
tment. This was particularly evident in her establishment 
and training of a boy choir that distinguished itself for purity 
of intonation, freedom and elasticity of declamation in the 
plain chant, and other admirable requirements seldom pos- 


on every occasion and then to have the people around her 
| talk every minute? 
Of course this does not apply to cultivated musicians. It 
is only for the great majority. But even many people of 
| culture (not musicians) do not seem to understand this. It 
| requires just as much art for me to interpret a selection of 
music as it does to give the author’s meaning when read- 
ing. The great majority when they do listen should try to 
find out what the music is saying to them. 

Of course there is a kind of sound which we do not recog- 
nize here as music which is used to fill up spaces. Also 
the proper low accompaniments to readings or wedding 
services, which is properly just what it is meant to be 
Oh, the vast amount of music that is given without a 
hearing! People do not know what they lose. That is 
why I speak. And the person who is willing to fill up gaps 
or tocover up conversations ought to be called an angel, for 
only one of that disposition could do it. 

CaroLinE Matuer Laturor, 
Boston, Mass. 





Maud Reese-Davies at Manhattan Beach. 
ENI, VIDi, VICI is what Miss Maud Reese- | 


Davies may safely assert and no one can dispute it. 
Her success was so instantaneous and so overwhelming 
that the enthusiastic audiences at Manhattan Beach broke 
in upon the interludes in a manner that proved their appre 
ciation of the fact that Miss Reese-Davies is more than a 
singer; she is a true little artist of most pronounced mag- 
netism. Although Miss Reese-Davies has only been in 
America for a week, after a course of European study and 
triumphant appearances, she has already been engaged to 
goon tour with Sousa and his band when they go out on 
January 8. 

The numbers given were well calculated to show her pro- | 
nounced versatility, and her encores were selected with 
thought for those who still love such old ballads as Robin 
Adair, Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, &c., which, beyond all songs, 
require art to make them enjoyable, and with which Miss 
Davies won the favor of all. She sang an aria from Linda 
di Chamounix, the Shadow Dance in Dinorah, the Jewel 
Song from Faust, a brilliant aria from Traviata, and 
throughout her tone was full, rich and well placed. The 
shadings, breath control, flexibility stamped the artistic 
finish which will win appreciation for this attractive young | 
singer wherever she will be heard. 


Notice. | 
HE Official Report of the Music Teachers’ Na- 


tional Association, which is to appear this fall, will 





sessed by a body of young choristers. Her resignation 
will be a matter of sincere regret to the entire congregation 
as well as to the members of her splendid choir of mixed 
voices.— Buffalo Courier-Record 


Impositions on Musicians. 


HERE is no class of persons more highly or | 
more sensitively organized than musicians. And no 
class so entirely at the mercy of the public. Why should 
Music is the expression 
To express these 
Hence the 


they not be sensitively organized ? 
of the emotions, or rather of the feelings. 
latter properly one has to be capable of it. 
higher organization. 

The majority think nothing of asking a person to play. 
Possibly sometimes just to fill up agap. Would these same 
people think of asking a painter to paint them a picture. 
The principle is the same exactly. And in the majority of 
instances they expect one to be pleased when asked to 
play. Would an elocutionist be pleased to be asked to read 


be issued by the authority of the officers of the Association, 
the president and secretary. 

No other Report, no other book or pamphlet relating to 
the Nineteenth Annual Meeting that took place last June in 
this city is oficia/ cr authoritative, as no one has the power 
to issue the report except those officers who are in posses- 
sion of the official documents, reports, proceedings, papers 
and essays. 

No one else has these documents, and should any attempt 
be made by outsiders to issue a Report it will only be 
necessary to ask for the written authority to prove that it 
is illegitimate, for the legitimate official Report will be 
issued by those who carry with them the authority to 


| issue it 





W. P. Thurston.—Mr. W. P. Thurston, who for two 
years past has had charge of the music department at 
Berea College, Berea, Ky., has opened a music studio at 
Memphis, Tenn., where he will henceforth be active in his 
professional work. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Bureau of Information. 


™ MUSICAL COURIER Bureau of Infor- 
mation and Department of Mailing and Corre- 
spondence is now open on the third floor of THe 
Musica Courier Building, 19 Union square. 
Professional people, musical or dramatic, those 
engaged in the musical instrument business or all 
allied 


musicians and strangers visiting the city are cor- 


professions and trades, music teachers, 
dially invited to make use of the Bureau as a 
place of meeting or of inquiry. 

The attendance and services are all 

GRATIS 

and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

Desks and all material at hand for letter writ- 
ing, telegraphing and cabling. 

Persons traveling abroad or in this country can 


have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 


|sent care of THe Musicat Courier by recording 


their itinerary here from time to time 


Music teachers should have their permanent 


addresses on file in this department to enable us 


to answer inquiries. 


OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 


> 


MAIL FoR ARTISTS. 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musica Courter Bureau of Information 


Mme. G. Valda. 
Mr. C. Wadsworth 
Mile. C. Meysenheim 
Miss Maud Morgan 
Marie Mattfeld 
Miss Clara Carroll 
Sig. Antonio Galassi 
Mme. Marie Van Duyn 
Mrs. Florence Gray 
Mr. W. N. Wadsworth 
Mr. Harry Halpin 
Miss Blanche Wallace 
Signor Tagliapietra 
Mr. John Howard 
Arthur Clark 
Miss Ida Fuller 
- Mr. Henry Waller 
Mr. J. J. Racer 
Oswald Cohen 
Mr. A. H. Heward 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis 
Edw. Remenyi 


MAIL FoRWARDED 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 


vious issue 
Addison F. Andrews 
Signor Alfredo Doria 
Winfield Blake 
Antonia H. Sawyer 
Miss M. H. Mansfield 
Miss E. Oberhoffer 
Mrs. F. B. Joyce 
F. X. Arens 
Miss Jessie Shay 
Hugo Kraemer 
Miss Maud Davies 





Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST «7th STREET, ; : 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


SILOTI, January-May ; MISS THUDICHUM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano; MISS NEDDA MORRISON; JENNIE 


LEO STERN, 
EMMA JUCH 


Violinist; GERTRUDE MAY STEIN; ADA MAY BENZING; TIRZAH HAMLIN 
CHARLES W. CLARK; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; GWYLIM 


NEW YORK. 
FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 


Violoncellist. 
, Entire Season. 


HOYLE, 
RULAND; EVAN WILLIAMS; 
MILES. 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 


CAMPANARI and FISCHER. 


ROSENTHAL. 
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W* recommend to the readers of this paper a | 
study of the contents of a letter written by | 
Frederic Grant Gleason, of Chicago, and published | 


in this issue. A subject which has attained national 
importance must necessarily find its solution in the 
attitude of the whole musical people, who will now 
be educated up to the fact that under the old existing 
and persisting régime our whole musical life was 
bound to go to seed. 


ERE is a news item: 

The Philharmonic Society’s members are con- 
templating increasing the number of concerts this 
season from six toeight. Four orchestral concerts 
are being arranged for in Chickering Hall during the 
winter under Mr. Seidl’s direction. For the first of 
the series of Sunday night concerts to be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, beginning November 
28, the artists announced are Madame Nordiéa, 
Ysaye, Pugno, Gérardy and Plancon. 

It strikes the rational man thatif the Philharmonic 
Society would insist on two extra rehearsals for its 
orchestra it would be giving its patrons more for 
their money. The two extra concerts are non- 
sensical. The orchestra, which would be considered 
a second-rate one in Europe, needs more rehearsing, 
not more concerts. When, oh, when, is New York to 
have a great orchestra ? 


HE London Musical Standard, an excellent journal, 
has simply made itself ridiculous by speaking of 
Mr. Seidl’s ‘‘tame, methodical, German, machine- 
like” interpretations of Wagner. If Mr. Seidl is 
tame Mr. Mancinelli must then be wild. Mr. Seidl, 
however, is not tame, not German, for he isa Hun- 
garian, and his readings far from methodical. What 
is the matter with the Standard? It quotes the 
opinion of one Herman Klein regarding the Bayreuth 
performances. Now Bayreuth is far from what it 
should be, but it is better than Covent Garden at 
any rate. Klein, who writes for the London Sunday 
Times, simply echoes Shaw and Runcimans, and for 
that matter THE MusICcAL CouRIER’S criticisms of 
1896. When a man writes: ‘‘ The bane of the Bay- 
reuth school of acting is its artificiality,” we know 
that he has read Shaw, and has never been before to 
Bayreuth. Mr. Klein is entirely too unimportant, 
too conventional acritic to quote. But the attempt 
to drain the Germanism out : f Wagner is very funny, 
and that is what the Standard is attempting. 


A BALD DISCLOSURE. 
2 Sane was cabled to the Hera/d last Sunday. 


LONDON, September 4, 1897.—Paderewski, while on his Polish 
estate, near that of the De Reszkés’, has cut his hair short and 
is practicing bicycle riding. 

Now we submit this paragraph to the sensible and 
ask if it is not absurd? The Hera/d followed the 
startling news (two weeks old, by the way) with 
nearly a column of more or less irrelevant comment, 
and by this time the whole continent of America will 
be acquainted with the stupendous fact that a red 
headed Polish piano player has had hisred hair clipped 
by the scissors. The subject, we think, is fit for 
Pope and for another Rape of the Lock. That 
Paderewski has taken to the wheel we quite com- 
prehend. He was always fond of the wheel, and the 
bicycle is an excellent and not dangerous substitute 
for it. But the fact remains that he has his hair cut, 
and we have it forced upon us in the midst of rumors 
of war, of plague, of famine and the condition of 
the mart. Let nations cut each other’s throats, what 
care we so we learn the latest tonsorial items con- 
cerning Paderewski; let wheat reach the fever notch 
and twenty new Klondikes be discovered, neverthe- 
less the editor of a great daily must give his readers, 
panting for such information, the awful story of a 
barber’s onslaught. 

O, sad the day, calloo, callay !and we chortled in our 
joy. The amended portrait of Paderewski as given 
in the Aera/d is not athing of beauty. Indeed we 
fail to discover any shapes or bumps that indicate 
more than a mediocre intelligence. Dickens de- 
scribes a supposedly great man shorn of his hair and 
the disastrous sequel. Paderewski without his looks 
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AS A REPRESENTATIVE PIANIST. 


6 


HE veracious chronicler of the musical history 
of the nineteenth century will be ‘orced by 
facts to devote a bulky portion of his narrative to 
pianists and the art of piano playing ; for the piano, 
despite its many deficiencies, has been emphatically 
the instrument of the century —a century which be- 
gan with Muzio Clementi and ends with Moriz 
Rosenthal. We propose to study Moriz Rosenthal 
as the representative pianist of the close of the age, 
as an interpretative artist and as a virtuoso, employ- 
ing the latter and sadly abused term in the fullest 
signification of its meaning. 

Taking Clementi as the father of the modern 
school of piano playing—a school that even in its 
infancy had for its ideal an increased sonority, more 
variety in tone color and a more virile execution—we 
reach the grand climacteric in Karl Tausig, an artist 
who was penetrated by the loftiest ideals of inter- 
pretation and technic. Moriz Rosenthal is of direct 
artistic lineage from Tausig, for he was a pupil of a 
pupil of the great virtuoso, Rafael Joseffy, a Tausig 
pupil, being his first master. He is therefore quali- 
fied by birth and breeding to be the exponent of all 
that is modern in the art of piano playing, and he 
has fairly won the position by his marvelous gifts and 
marvelous will power. 

It may be asked where is Liszt in this modern 
scheme, and the answer is everywhere and nowhere. 
Like the spirit of the Creator that informed the 
waters, Liszt influenced all the great pianists of the 
middle of the century. He formed and directed 
such varying talents as Rubinstein’s, Von Biilow’s, 
Tausig’s and d’Albert’s, but was never the great 
specialist that Tausig was; he divided his gifts in 
piecemeal fashion, and as virtuoso, as composer, as 
man of the world, as priest, as libertine, he was a 
glittering success. His technic was natural, his 
touch never good, even at his prime. In the latter 
respect Thalberg was his superior, for his singing 
tone, if somewhat monotonous—it lacked the dra- 
matic accent—was beautiful in its liquid quality, its 
velvety precision. Liszt, be it stated here, was not 
so great an absolute pianist as Tausig; Tausig who, 
as a boy, almost terrified Richard Wagner by his 
demoniacal passion, by his irresponsible fury of 
play, and by his masterly interpretation. 

Louis Ehlert, in a delightful drochure, has pointed 
out the essential differences in the playing of Tausig 
and Liszt. The theatrical amiability, the geniality of 
the elder artist was not to the taste of the younger, 
who would make no concessions to sensationalism. 
Joseffy relates that Tausig would play the most 
tremendously difficult pieces with supreme ease, and 
then deliver a nocturne or a prelude of Chopin as if 
its message were of the weightiest import. It was 
his devotion to the beauty and meaning of the music 
that gained for him the title of the greatest of 
objective pianists, while in reality it was merely the 
man sinking the non-essentials of his personality in 
the essentials of interpretation. If he had chosen to 
descend the facile path of Avernus, Tausig might 
easily have torn passion to tatters, as did Rubinstein 
and a host of feeble imitators. He, too, could have 
unloosed the voices of the tempests on the keyboard 
and summoned from the vasty deep all manners of 
spirits. But he chose the rugged and thorny path 
of the objective artist, a path that Von Biilow fol- 
lowed, but without the guiding inner light of Tausig, 
for Von Biilow lacked poetic temperament. 

The piano virtuoso has raged up and down the 
land of music and he is not yet dead; when he is 
quite extinct our descendants will relate with amaze- 
ment how their ancestors were amused by charlatans 
who made tricks on the keyboard and not music; 
how, as rivals of the acrobats of the circus, solo 
pianists cultivated strange and outlandish personal- 
ities; how they posed, gibbered and languished at 
their audiences, and how silly women fainted and 
sensible men fumed at the harm accomplished by 
these cultivators and exhibitionists of hysteria! In- 
deed a few specimens of the type, as extinct as the 
Dodo bird or the Great Auk, may be stuffed or pre- 
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generation that has outlived all sueh fripperies and 
flummeries! 

Tausig has set the pace for the latter-day pianist, 
and the most modern note to-day in the world of 
piano playing is Moriz Rosenthal, as we will pres- 
ently discover when his abilities as an objective in- 
terpretative artist are analytically discussed. 

(To be continued.) 


MORE OF FOREIGN AGGRESSION. 
HAT foreign influx of professional musicians 
against which this paper consistently and un- 
abatedly wars, a greedy horde of barbaric appetite, 
which swallows to the last crumb our finance, enter- 
prise and progress in the field of music, is now being 
resented, even by phlegmatic England, in quite a 
spirited degree. Merrie Old England, content to lap 
herself for the good part of our most progressive 
century inthe honor and glory of her imported, 
acclimated Hindel, with Mendelssohn's halo, who 
has at the top sent forth no composer of her blood 
whose name might not be writ in water, and whose 
aspirations for future national honor in music might 
well be supposed to be of a restful, comfortable type, 
is yet up in arms against the grasping foreigner who 
comes to steal from her what she might possibly 
provide. 

The case of England warring against the foreigner, 
old, respectably established England, cannot naturally 
be considered analogous to the American case. New 
America, with its musical veins filled with the blood of 
every great nation in history, with its lusty growth, 
its young power and energy, only craving its own law- 
ful, rightful path to create its own national musical 
history, is a case of vitality and giant possibility with 
which it is suicide to permit the license of foreign 
incursion to interfere. England cannot pretend to 
the same hopes or ambitions, yet over the matter of 
her orchestral players in this latest instance is roused 
to bitterness and open objection. The British 
Orchestral Association has indited a lettcr to Joseph 
Chamberlain, the English Colonial Secretary, run- 
ning as follows: 

The council of the Orchestral Association—which is the repre- 
sentative society of professional orchestral musicians in London— 
begs respectfully to bring to your notice the bitter complaints which 
have been raised by resident musicians on account of the engage- 
ment of imported players at the principal receptions and functions 
of the jubilee commemorations, and more especially on the occasion 
of the reception given by you to the Premiers of the empire on June 
30, when the “ Blue Hungarian Band,” a body of players imported 
annually to this country for the best period of the season, performed 
for you 

In comment the London Musical Standard writes: 


It is too true that British compositionsare shamefully neglected at 
state concerts, whether by wish of the Queen or not we do not 
know. But then, until lately, good music of all kinds was boycotted 
at the state concerts, the programs of which included many com- 
positions of quite inferior value, as well as selections from worn out 
Italian operas, which we expect are given to meet the personal taste 
of the Queen 


Here in our own republican America we are just 
as badly off as though a queen were in authority at 
our helm. British loyalty and stagnation may find 
it supportable to tolerate for a time the strange 
artistic predilections of its Anglo-Indian Empress. 
Here we find ourselves compelled to tolerate without 
better outlook the scheme of music laid out by a 
king. 

The Metropolitan Opera House is practically our 
seat of musical government. A king rules there, 
baptized, we understand, Jean Resche, sometimes 
Reschi, again Reszké, later de Reszké. Whatever 
he dictates it is law to obey. He dictates what he 
believes he can shine in with distinction. Progress, 
novelty, contrast are bounded absolutely by this. 
The British Queen, who finds an evening’s unhal- 
lowed glory in the bagpipes at Balmoral, and whose 
highest and most impassioned dramatic needs have 
always been amply satisfied by Mendelssohn, is no 
more a check on British musical progress than the 
uncrowned King Reszké, who has firmly bound the 
American horizon by his own capacity and tastes, 
and who has managed to hoodwink a confiding pub- 
lic into subjection as complete as any offered by a 
Czar of Rnssia. 

He does not exercise his office in panoply, our 
American king. There is a King’s Fool, who executes 
the mechanical part of the business, and the ruler 
himself pulls the wires quietly from behind. Mr. 
Maurice Grau makes an excellent King’s Fool, and 
succeeds in a manner unsurpassable in retarding the 
musical growth of this country, in starving out its 





native ability and in planting a major share of its 
luxurious wealth in the hands of a horde of graceless, 
selfish and artistically narrow set of foreigners whose 
foot should not be permitted in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred on the soil. 

Yea, between Queen and King, the game of 
foreigner is being disastrously played. The Queen’s 
dominion is small and was never one of hope or 
glory. The American continent has an illimitable 
hope and power, crushed in its inception by the 
shameful usurpation of a foreign contingent, which 
needs must be stamped out. 


ANTON SEIDI’S RETURN. 


A SEIDL, the eminent conductor, after a 

season of undeniable triumphs abroad, returned 
to the city last Friday on the Augusta Victoria from 
Hamburg and went at once to his country home in 
the Catskills, where he will enjoy a well earned rest. 
Mr. Seidl was, of course, beseiged by the reporters 
and we select the interview in the Herald for repro- 
duction as the best; besides it gives us a bit of news 
worthy of extended comment. 


Of course Mr. Seidl had a lot of interesting things to tell 
about his experiences while abroad, not the least of which 
was the circumstances surrounding the reconciliation of 
Mme. Nordica and M. Jean de Reszké Mme. Nordica, it 
appears, went to hear a performance of Tristan and Isolde, 
in which her old role of the heroine was taken by Frau 
Sedimayer, M. de Reszké being, of course, the 7rzs¢an. 
During the intermission between the second and third acts 
Mr. Seidl met Mme. Nordica, and she could not conceal 
from him the fact that she was deeply affected by M. de 
Reszke’s impersonation, which recalled memories of those 
nights at the Metropolitan Opera House when it was she 
who shared the applause with the great tenor. Mr. Seidl 
had always regretted the breach between the singers, and 
it occurred to him that here was the golden opportunity to 
try a little peacemaking. 

‘“‘Come, now, Madame Nordica,” said he, ‘‘why be 
childish any longer about this affair? Why not write a 
frank, womanly letter to Jean and ask him to meet you 
like a brother artist, talk over your differences and settle 
them once for all ?” 

Well, Madame Nordica was in a melting mood and she 
took Mr. Seidl’s advice, wrote the letter, of the coming of 
which Mr. Seid] had apprised M. de Reszké, and the two 
artists met and after a few minutes of old-fashioned chat 
the disagreeable past was wiped out by common consent 
‘‘ And I am sure,” added Mr. Seidl yesterday, after relat- 
ing the circumstances, ‘‘they are both much happier, and 
art will be none the loser.” 

‘The de Reszkés had not matured their plans for the 
winter when I saw them. Jean will probably rest, al- 
though he may sing a few times in Russia, Vienna and 
Berlin. He was unable to come to Bayreuth, as his wife 
was ill. He fully expects to return in 1899. After his cold 
left him in London he never sang better.” 

The statement that affairs at Bayreuth are at sixes and 
sevens has no foundation in fact, Mr. Seidl said, as far as 
he could see. The Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
one performance of Parsifal which he conducted, and at 
the conclusion sent for him and Mr. Van Dyk. 

Mr. Van Dyk, Mr. Seidl says, gave a noble impersona- 
tion of Parsifa/. He considers the tenor a finely rounded 
artist and likes his voice. He will be heard here season 
after next. 

‘‘Mme Calvé, who saw Parsifal,” said Mr. Seidl, ‘‘ told 
me that she would not be satisfied until she had learned 
German to sing the role of Kundry. Sheis just the artist 
for it.” 

‘‘ It was reported that Mr. Grau and you were trying to 
rsuade Mme. Wagner to permit Parsifal to be given in 
ew York.” 

*‘Nonsense,” replied the director. ‘‘Mr. Grau and I 
know how futile such a proposition would be, and we had 
no intention of making it. It would be almost a profanation 
to give the opera elsewhere than at Bayreuth.” 

Mr. Seidl smiled in the negative when asked if he had 
heard of any new tenors of promise. New orchestral works 
of merit are also scarce; he had found none worthy of 
special praise. Of recent operas, Der Evangelimann, by 
Kienzl, is rather light in character, he says, and Bungert’'s 
Odysseus mediocre. He was rather pleased with Puccini's 
La Bohéme, but its success depended largely on the acting 


r 


We do not for a moment doubt Mr. Seidl's impor- 
tance in this reconciliation affair and we know that 
singers are emotional, and perhaps Nordica was 
catried away by Jean’s singing—and the fact that 
another was the /so/de, but never for a moment will 
we believe that anything but self-interest dictated 
these singers’ actions. The whole quarrel was a 
nasty, pitiful, low-down case of vulgar, jealous bick- 
ering, andit seems to us that after the grandiloquent 
pose of Jean and his sworn declaration of never, never 
being reconciled, he came down from his lofty perch 
with suspicious alacrity. He should have at least 
waited a season and forced the American girl to 
make the pilgrimage to the Canossa of penitence in 
bleak midwinter. The fact is Jean’s purse strings 
tugged at his conscience, hence the smoking of the 
pipe of peace. The affair is history and we hope 
soon to be forgotten history. 

Calvé as Xundry would be a novelty, and as to the 
Parsifal negotiations we can only say that ‘‘ We told 





you so” two weeks ago. Of course Jean will return 
in 1898. The American Klondike of fools is far from 
being exhausted. 


BRAHMS’ HUNGARIAN DANCES. 


TTO NEITZEL in the Cologne Gazette publishes 
an article on Brahms’ Hungarian Dances. He 
says: ‘‘Shortly after Brahms’ death many of the 
notices mention as a proof of this remarkable com- 
poser's modesty that the word ‘ arranged by Brahms’ 
had been added to the title of the Hungarian Dances. 
This remark is quite contrary to my views, which 
were that the dances were the least meritorious of 
his works, as in fact he had only arranged existing 
melodies. They were, further, an instance of the 
irony of fate, as the success of these dances formed 
his Jacob’s ladder to fame. And finally that the 
word ‘arranged’ was only added later, and not quite 
voluntarily.” 

The publisher of the Hungarian Dances in Berlin, 
R. Simrock, wrote a letter to the Cologne Gazette 
two months ago, in which he affirmed that the Hun- 
garian Dances appeared at the beginning of the year 
1869, and that the title page then, as well as ever 
afterward, bore the words ‘‘arranged by Johannes 
Simrock in the course of the correspond- 
appeared 


Brahms.” 
ence allowed that the word ‘‘arranged”’ 
only upon the editions for four hands, which he de- 
scribed as the original work by Brahms, but not on 
the arrangements which he afterward published, and 
among these arrangements he reckons the two-hand 
edition. The word ‘‘arranged,’’ moreover, was 
only printed on the inside sheet, while the outer 
sheet, as may be seen by going to any music store, 
places the Hungarians Dances among Brahms’ com- 
positions or works. 

In the year 1880 a dispute about the matter took 
place and the Piano Teacher, No. 14, July 15, 1879, 
writes: ‘‘If the error is to be attributed to anyone 
it is tothe publisher who published Joh. Brahms Ung 
Tanze.” The Signa/e, 1881, mentions ‘‘the popular 
edition of the well-known Hungarian Dances,” and 
adds: ‘‘ The reviser has demonstrated that the well- 
known Hungarian Dances were not composed but 
only arranged by Johannes Brahms.” The 77ribune, 
1880, No, 292, writes: *‘ With two new parts of the 
Hungarian Dances for the piano (four hands), ar- 
ranged by Joh. Brahms, the discussion about the 
originality of them is not only not quieted but in- 
creased, because this series, too, has the word 
‘arranged " only on the inner and not on the outer 
side of the cover.”’ 

The Allgemeine Deutsche Musik Zeitting, February 
27, 1880, has an article by Wm. Tappert, in which he 
says: ‘‘ Brahms held his peace and Simrock neglected 
to add the word ‘arranged’ to the new edition.” 
Again we find in the Sdnuger Hail, June 3, 1897, the 
following communication: ‘‘The statement lately 
issued by R. Simrock, in which he maintains that 
the Hungarian Dances appeared in the beginning of 
the year 1869, and that the title page then, as well 
as ever since, bore the words ‘arranged by Johannes 
Brahms’ is not quite correct, for there is in my pos- 
session a copy of the original edition which does not 
contain, either on the cover or in the inside page or 
at the head of the first line of music, the word ‘ar- 


ranged.’”’ 


ABOR DAY falling on Monday this year neces- 
sitated a twenty-four hours’ delay in publishing 
this issue. Monday is one of our principal press days. 


HE Conried—Neumann imbroglio can be amplified 
in interest by publishing certain facts THE 
MusIcAL COURIER is in possession of. Neumann is re- 
ported to have stated that Johann Strauss, as well as 
Mrs. Strauss, had told him that Conried, during the 
past ten years, had never sent to Vienna one cent of 
royalties for the use of Strauss operettas here. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Strauss stated definitely to THE 
CouRIER that Johann Strauss had granted the Amer- 
ican rights of the|Fledermausjand all of his operettas, 
except the Goddess of Reason, to Conried and had 
received a certain percentage on the profits, although 
not large or satisfactory percentages. The Goddess 
of Reason is controlled here by Amberg, who secured 
the rights from Strauss—so Mrs. Strauss says to THE 
CouRIER. 
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AT A SYMPHONY. 





By HamLin GARLAND. 





Out of the rush and roar of the street, 
Out of the lashing, blinding sleet, 

As shivering travelers blithely fly 
Across a moorland, bleak end bare, 

To reach a lamp-lit portal, where 

A radiant hostess waits—so I 

Leap lightly through the rain and stand 
In the gieam and glow of Music Land. 


O sunlit world of harmony! 

O shapes that form and float and flee 
Athwart a golden, luminous mist! 
No more the winter winds on me 
Their stinging lashes lay ; for kissed 
By wind sprites fair and fleet and free, 
I walked a shadow, dappled grass ; 
My eyes are closed, yet still I see 
The dancers in their dizzy swirls, 
And here the care-free singers pas, 
And catch the eyes of laughing girls. 


Vast armies come with jar of drum, 
Their noise a deep, symphonic hum, 

Lit by wild songs; while here and there 
Break out the trumpet’s rosy flare. 
Now, soft and low and passion strung, 
Are heard two voices at the ga ‘e, 
Where lovers part so fair and young. 
And she is pleading: ‘‘ Wait, oh, wait!" 
Her eyes are dusk, her arms are bare; 
His fierce plume mingles with her hair. 


Now on the wind again there comes 

The stern, remorseless beat of drums, 
Joined with the cymbal’s clang and blare 
Of brazen trumpets on the air ; 

One last embrace, and from her side 

He leaps to join the sullen tide 

Of marching men, whose footfalls fail 

As trumpet’s notes die in a wail 

Above the deep receding hum, 

And far, faint throbbing of the drum. 


Again the dancers on the grass, 
Eternal youth, untouched by scars! 
Like flights of flowers their faces pass. 
The sunlight fades, and splendid bars 
Of light stream upward from the sun, 
Vast lances, gemmed with yellow stars. 
The waltzers wait, the dance is done ; 
Night falls across the fairy green, 

And wind and wood possess the scene! 


O sacred, luminous Music Land; 

Within thy charmed boundaries 

No rain wet, weary mortals stand, 

With numb, cold heart and haggard eyes. 
Thy wars are only pictured wars, 

The very woes but pageantries ; 

Thy stately heroes bear no scars, 

And silver songs thy maidens’ cries. 
Would we might lose our way and stand 
Forever traneed in Music Land! 


HE funny part of the Remenyi robbery is the 
fact that the Hungarian violinist engaged his 
servants because they were of his own nationality, 
and also because they could dance the Czardas. I 
hope there is no connection between dishonesty and 
the great Magyar dance. Remenyi lost a spoon, I 
hear, but his belief in human nature is shattered to 
its very foundation. 


* 
* “ 


I heard a good story about the eccentric little 
fiddler. He, bythe way, is writing his life, and they 
say that he only uses the personal pronoun once 
every other sentence. He is an extremely modest, 
retiring man, you know! 

Henri Wieniawski arrived one night very late at a 
hotel somewhere in Russia, or Germany, or was it 
Bohemia? He was tired, cross, and as he had to 
play in concert the next day he went to his bed at 
once. Fancy his rage after he had undressed and 
gotten between the sheets to hear someone fiddling 
at a Paganini caprice, and not fiddling it very cleanly! 
The great Polish virtuoso almost broke the bell rope, 
and he shouted at the servant who tardily answered 
his call: 

‘*Who the devil is that fiddling at this time of 
night and disturbing me ?” 


‘‘Ach, honored sir, that is the greatest violinist 
alive; he always practices during the night.” 

‘*He does, does he ?” cries the exasperated Wien- 
iawski. ‘‘ What’s his name?” 

‘*Honored guest, it is the renowned Remenyi,” 
said the frightened servant, as he fled the apartment, 
narrowly missing Wieniawski’s boot. 

Then the Polish master took out his instrument 
and began playing the identical caprice attempted 
by Remenyi; only he played it. In five minutes he 
had silenced the guns of the enemy, and being an 
assured victor went to a well-earned rest. 

” e ” 

A similar story is related by Moscheles, who forced 
an amateur to cease worrying him with the Invita- 
tion to the Valse by playing it in brilliant style in 
his own room, introducing all sorts of runs in double 
notes and octaves. 


* 
* * 


Joseffy says that once upon a time in St. Peters- 
burg he was startled long after midnight—he went 
to bed early in those days—by someone smashing 
away at the Schumann concerto. The hotel people 





were all awake, but were powerless to interfere with 
the person who so furiously attacked the concerto. 

‘‘Rubinstein!” said Joseffy, as he sat up in bed, 
and he listened to the great one of the keyboard 
until he had finished practicing. Suppose such a 
thing had happened here; what a subject for legiti- 
mate controversy would ensue! But in the Russian 
capital even the Czar would not interfere with Rubin- 
stein’s nocturnal playing. 


* 
7 * 


Virgil was only read, not practiced upon, in those 
ante-clavier days. 


Of course if Remenyi’s memoirs are ever pub- 
lished we will be treated to a hashing up of the old 
story how he gave Brahms a theme for his Hunga- 
rian dances. The silly part of such a tale is that 
Brahms confessedly helped hlmself—as did Liszt— 
to the Hungarian folks melodies, only he gave them 
asetting in solid musical gold, instead of the taw- 
dry, paste gems of Liszt’s concert paraphrases. 
Leopold Auer, one of the greatest of living violin- 
ists, says that the only thing he has against Liszt is 
his taking Remenyi as a serious artist. Well, Liszt’s 
admiration for the funny little priest-like fiddler 
soon cooled off. The truth is that Remenyi con- 
sidered Remenyi the greatest of all violinists, but 
no sane critic considered him seriously. 

* ” * 
I do enjoy reading Maurice Thompson, of the /n- 
depenaent. He has such a broad, cosmopolitan and 
cultured mind. He neverceases abusing Tolstoi and 
Flaubert, two of the biggest literary lights of the 
age; two who see as well as feel, and are never per- 
suaded by the pathetic fallacy. Where is Victor 
Hugo to-day? Forgotten; while Flaubert’s reputa- 
tion gains every year. Why? Simply because the 
younger man—a poet, but in prose—builded better 
than the flamboyant egotist, the builder of the lofty, 
sonorous rhyme. 
Mr. Thompson, being of a churchly cast of mind, 
thinks that Madame Bovary should have been a 
good woman and should have died happy. I am no 
lover of the pallid and obscene in art, but as Flau- 
bert studied Emma Bovary from life, she lived and 
died as her creator willed her. He could if he had 
wished made her a pure, a sinless creature, so could 
Tolstoi have done the same with Anna Karenina, but 
instead of the superb play of action, the superb 
working out of the inevitable problems of sin and 
sorrow in the awful and complicated drama of life, 
we might have had a monochrome of no special 
contrast. As Cardinal Newman says: ‘‘It is a con- 
tradiction in terms to attempt a sinless literature of 
sinful man.” See his Literature and Life. 
Despite what Mr. Thompson may think in his 
sunny studio in Indiana, life is made up of good and 
evil, and without one or the other would not be worth 
the living. 
Is there something in the air of Crawfordsville 
which stabs one’s sense of real life ? 
I notice, too, with pain that he writes: ‘‘ There are 


Bovaries.” Admitted, for the artist studies the 
exceptional as well as the commonplace, but I don’t 
like the way he spells her name. It would have 
maddened Flaubert. 

+ : * 

Havelock Ellis discusses Genius and Stature in 
the current WVineteenth Century. The ‘‘anthropome- 
try of genius,” he admits, is in an elementary condi- 
tion. ‘‘The man of genius less obviously belongs to 
the dangerous classes.” But it is possible to learn 
with some degree of accuracy the height of great 
men of the present and past from biographies and 
personal recollections, and from a great mass of ma- 
terial Havelock Ellis has selected some interesting 
facts bearing on this subject. 

He calls men over 5 feet 9 inches ‘ tall,” those be- 
tween 5feet 9 and 5 feet 4 ‘‘medium,” and those 
under 5 feet 4 ‘‘short.” In the first class are found 
Burke, Burns, Darwin, Cromwell, Lincoln, Coleridge, 
Peter the Great (he was 6 feet 8%), Thackeray (6 feet 
4), Washington (6 feet 3), Bismarck, Bolingbroke, 
Bunyan, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, Columbus, 
Flaubert, Goethe, Edmond de Goncourt, Huxley, 
Helmholtz, Dr. Johnson, Lessing, Li Hung Chang, 
Jean Paul Richter, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Mira- 
beau, Longfellow, Daniel Webster, Richelieu, Moltke, 
Moliére, Petrarch, and many others. 

The ‘‘medium” class comprises a much smaller 
number, among whom are Lord Beaconsfield (5 feet 
9), Gladstone (5 feet 8), Dickens (5 feet 9), Byron (5 
feet 814), Swift (5 feet 8), Voltaire (5 feet 7), Wel- 
lington (5 feet 7), Alexander the Great, Lord Bacon, 
Baudelaire, Browning, Hood, Luther, Newton, Poe, 
Renan, Verlaine, Heine, Confucius, Dante, Lord 
Chesterfield, Watteau, St. Francis of Assisi. 

The ‘‘short” list is quite long. Here we have 

Balzac (5 feet 5). De Quincey (5 feet 3), Thiers (5 
feet 3), Kant (5 feet), Beethoven (5 feet 4), William 
Blake (barely 5 feet), Keats (5 feet), Napoleon (5 feet 
1%), Nelson (5 feet 4), St. Francis Xavier (4 feet 6), 
Aristotle, Augustus Caser, Gibbon, Milton. Mon- 
taigne, Sir Thomas More, Mozart, Calvin. Hogarth, 
Horace, Charles Lamb, Timour, Dryden, Locke, 
Wagner, Erasmus, Macaulay, Charles Martel, Fara- 
day, Sir Christopher Wren, and others. 
Havelock Ellis finds ‘‘ 142 tall men of genius, 74 of 
middle height, while 125 are short.” This in spite 
of the fact that 68 per cent. of the population of the 
British Isles are of medium height. His conclusion 
is ‘‘not that persons of extraordinary mental ability 
tend either to be taller or shorter than the average 
population, but rather that they exhibit an unusual 
tendency to variation. It is mediocrity alone that 
genius seems to abhor.” 


What’s your height ? 


* 
* * 


Here’s something new: A Dr. Luigs has been ex- 
perimenting with the perspiration of the finger tips, 
and has arrived atsome curious results. The Herald 
in summing up says: 

“It can be seen,” said the doctor, ‘‘that this new 
method of producing photographs by immersion is 
susceptible of fruitful results, both in physiology and 
pathology. Its application is simple; it requires no 
complicated apparatus, and can be practiced by any- 
one with some knowledge of photography.” 

The variations of this nervous force, which is in- 
cessantly ejected from the tips of the fingers, may 
be gauged, according to the age, the sex, the differ- 
ent phases of the day and the emotions which are 
agitating the human subject. 

Thus the study of these effluvia, their density, 
their diminution, will permit us to experiment in the 
domain of the phenomena of sensibility, and per- 
haps also that of motivity, as we are still ignorant 
of their intrinsic physiological characteristics. The 
doctor believes that certain temperaments, certain 
professions even, may present special phenomena 
for examination. He has proofs of the fingers of a 
pianist and of a massageur, which are absolutely 
curious. Theeffluvia of the massageur are violently 
accentuated ; they jut out in globules of variable 
sizes and are very characteristic. Between the 
fingers of the pianist are seen fine filaments, which 
describe odd and distinctly marked curves. 








more good, pure women than there are Madame 


But the real advantage of Dr. Luigs’ discovery is 
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the fact that he has enriched science by giving it a 


positive means of determining death. 


* 
- ® 


Henry Wolfsohn may now sit at home and deter- 
mine the merits of Continental pianists by their 
effluvia. 

Leopold De Meyer, if he were alive, would be a 
splendid subject for study. He was the greatest 
perspirer among pianists, Rubinstein not excepted. 


os 
” ” 


Young Lady—You are a wonderful master of the 
piano, I hear. Professor von Spieler (hired for 
the occasion—I blay aggompaniments zometimes. 
Young Lady—Accompaniments to singing? Pro- 
fessor von Spieler—Aggompaniments to gonversa- 
tions. — 77t-Bits. 
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One does not have to travel far or stay long in 
Mexico, says a writer in Lippincott’s, to discover that 
it is quite as much a musical country as any other in 
the world. Even the stay-at-home Americans, a 
dozen or so years ago, fancied that they had made 
this discovery, when Mexican military bands and 
typical orchestras began to ‘‘ tour’ the United States, 
astonishing as well as delighting the crowds they at- 
tracted everywhere. But the truth is, the American 
stay-at-homes, with all their admiration for the mu- 
sic the Mexicans brought to them, gained scarcely 
any idea of how far the Mexicans were to be classed 
as a musical people. They supposed, very naturally, 
that the famous —th Regiment Band and the Typi- 
cal Orchestra comprised all, or about all, that Mexico 
had to send abroad; that they fully represented the 
music of their country, and that they were probably 
considered prodigies in the land whence they came. 
Such impressions are quickly dispelled in Mexico. 
The semi-weekly concerts in the Zécalo, the Ala- 
meda and the Paseo, in the capital, do not suffer in 
the least when the Mexican War Department grants 
one of the military bands, even the best of them, 
leave of absence for a tour in the United States. 
And as for the other cities of the republic, even such 
comparatively isolated towns as Jalapa, Puebla. 
Oaxaca, Toluca, Chihuahua, Morelia and Guadala- 
jara each has at least one military band that would 
be likely to carry off the honors in any competition 
with the military bands of America. 


* 
* * 


The Atheneum has a long notice of the new col- 
lected edition of Stevenson’s works, in which it dis- 
cusses and challenges his right to be reckoned con- 
fidently a classic. It alludes in the following way to 
the debt which Stevenson owed to the affection of 
his friends: 

‘Every writing man may be said to begin life 
well who has the good luck to be born north of the 
Tweed. Scotchmen are sufficiently few in number 
to be legitimately clannish, and they never fail to 
exercise their right. Second to his own fame every 
Scot has the fame of every other Scot at heart. 
Even Carlyle gloried in the Waverly Novels until 
Sir Walter seemed to snab him, when straightway 
he found them barren. No doubt if this clannish- 
ness was resented in England matters would not run 
so smoothly with the writing Scot. But English- 
men are too many to be clannish themselves, and 
they take with a smile the quaint doings of the mu- 
tual admiration society beyond the Tweed. In 
London Stevenson had at his feet a group of English 
press men who proclaimed him to be the great novel- 
ist of the age—a sort ot sublimated Walter Scott. It 
was refreshing to hear them. At first the cry was 
‘Scott and Stevenson;’ at last it was ‘Stevenson 
and Scott.’ Yes, the greatest imaginative writer 
that has appeared in Great Britain since Shakespeare 
died was compared, and to his disadvantage, with a 
novelist whose characters already are fainting in the 
struggle for life; for even now, within three years of 
his death, the public writers seem to be able to re- 
member only two—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
‘Stevenson has style,’ said these loving brothers of 
the pen, ‘and remember that Scott had none.’ Cob- 
bett, when prostrated by pessimistic thoughts about 
the future of the British constitution, exclaimed: 
‘Thank God, we have a House of Lords!’ And in 
the same way did man, a literary student, when in- 
clined to pessimistic misgivings about the lovely 





nature of the writing nan, exclaim: ‘ Thank God, we 
have Stevenson and the Savile Club!’” 

To emphasize the point that Stevenson’s trum- 
peters were much more Stevensonian than Stevenson 
himself, the reviewer quotes from a private letter 
which the novelist sent to the A/Aeneum at the time 
of its review (rather harsh) of Kidnapped. Thor- 
oughly characteristic and highly honorable to Steven- 
son was his acceptance of the rebuke in these words: 

‘‘I wish to thank you for your notice of Kidnapped, 
and that not because it was kind, though for that also 
I valued it, but in the same sense as I have thanked 
you before now for a hundred articles on a hundred 
different writers—you who fight the good fight, con- 
tending with stupidity, and I would fain hope not all 
in vain; in my own case, for instance, surely not in 
vain. What you say of the two parts of Kidnapped 
was felt by no one more painfully than by myself. 
I began it partly as a lark, partly as a pot boiler; 
and suddenly it moved. David and Alan stepped 
out from the canvas, and I found I was in another 
world. But there was the cursed beginning, and a 
cursed end must be appended, and an old friend, 
Byles the Butcher, was plainly audible tapping at 
the back door. So it had to go into the world, one 
part (as it seems to me) alive, one part merely gal- 
vanized; no work, only an essay. For a man of 
tentative method and weak health and a scarcity of 
private means and not too much of that frugality 
which is the artist’s proper virtue, the days of sine- 
cures and patrons look very golden, the days of 
professional literature very hard. Yet I do not so 
far deceive myself as to think I should change my 
character by changing my epoch; the sum of virtue 
in our books is in a relation of equality to the sum of 
virtue in ourselves; and my Kidnapped was doomed 
while still in the womb, and while I was yet in the 
cradle, to be the thing it is.” 


os 
7 * 


Verdi has handed over to his friend Boito a box 
containing the complete score of an opera, which is 
not to be opened till he is dead. 

I really begin to believe in Albert Steinberg’s 
theory that Boito made much of Verdi's later music. 
Certainly there are passages in Otello and Falstaff 
that suggest the music of Mefistofele. 


7 
* * 


Here is something for Mr. R. W. Gilder 
SONNET ON THE SONNET ON THE SONNET. 
What is the sonnet on the sonnet? Well, 
It is a bit of verbal filigree, 
A mass of metaphor and simile, 
A little wooden poem made to sell 
What does the sonnet on the sonnet tel! ? 
It murmurs of the murmurs of the sea, 
Or buzzes of the buzzing of the bee, 
Or tinkles of the tinkling of a bell 


Why is the sonnet on the sonnet writ? 
Forsooth, he deems that he a boon confers 
Who paints the lily or pure gold refines ; 
And so the writer glories in his wit, 
And calls himself a poet; yet he errs 
He gives us only fourteen prosy lines. 
—Carolyn Wells, in The Chap Book. 


* 
* * 


I stand corrected, as may be gleaned from the 
following communication: 

‘‘In commenting upon Mr. Austin Dobson’s poem, 
With Pipe and Flute, published in THE Musical 
CourRIER of August 18, you refer to it as a ‘charming 
rondel.’” 

‘*It is by no means a ronde/, but a rondeau. 

‘‘The rondel consists of two rhymes and fourteen 
lines, the first and second lines being repeated, as 
the seventh and eighth, and once more as the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth. It is a form made use of by 
Charles of Orleans, while in England. 

‘‘ Upon the other hand, the rondeau (vide Mr. Dob- 
son's With Pipe and Flute) has thirteen lines, and 
(like the rondel) two rhymes, one rhyme being re- 
peated eight times, and the other rhyme five, in the 
order correctly observed by Mr. Dobson in his ron- 
deau. After the eighth line, and again at the end 
of the poem, the first four syllables of the first line 
are repeated as an unrhymed refrain. 

‘* You will observe, therefore, that the rondel and 
the rondeau have nothing in common, except the 
two rhymes. Yours, AN OBSERVER.” 


> 
* * 


Mr. Krehbiel tells some new Brahms stories, which 
are welcome. 
Several extremely interesting anecdotes illustrating 
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the character of Brahms are told by Dr. Hanslick in 
connection with the letters recently published by 
the latter in the Weue Freie Zeitung of Vienna. One 
of them relates to the origin of the composer's last 
published composition, the Four Serious Songs, 
the melancholy significance of which in connection 
with the death of Brahms was commented on in this 
journal’s review of Brahms’ creative activity. Dr. 
Hanslick writes: 

These songs, which are not only ‘‘ serious,” but 
hopeless songs of death and dissolution without 
premonition, to Brahms preluded his death. Asa 
sort of requiem for the master Herr Sistermann has 
sung the series in nearly all the German cities which 
included memorial numbers in their concerts. 
Doubtless they are always felt to be a distinct pre- 
monition of his death, although Brahms composed 
them when he was still in perfect health, I asso- 
ciated them directly with the death of Clara Schu- 
mann, which affected him so deeply, but am com- 
pelled to declare this conjecture also to be without 
foundation. Brahms’ intimate friend, Herr Alwin 
von Beckerath, one of the most artistically minded 
promoters of music in the Rhine country, writes to 
me on the subject from Crefeld as follows: ‘‘In May, 
1896, Brahms came straightway from Bonn from the 
funeral of Madame Schumann to the country seat 
of my brother-in-law, Weyermann, at Honef, where 
we were holding a private little music festival with 
Barth, of Hamburg, and a few musicians from Mein- 
ingen. The first day Brahms was greatly excited, 
but the tranquil scenes of nature and the domestic 
comforts soon worked beneficially upon him, and 
instead of remaining one day, as he had intended, 
he stayed five. On the second day he told Barth 
that he had something new which he would like to 
show us privately. With beating hearts we went to 
a somewhat isolated room, where there was an up- 
right piano, and he let us hear the Four Serious 
Songs from manuscript. He was far more pro- 
foundly moved by the performance than I had been 
wont to observe. ‘I wrote those for my birthday,’ 
he said. You will see from this that the songs 
have no conection with Clara Schumann's death. 
Besides the songs he brought with him some new 
and glorious organ preludes. We were all deeply 
aftected and a sad premonition filled my heart. 
They were, alas! confirmed.” 

> ° . 

Dr. Hanslick, in his concluding observations, lays 
great stress upon Brahms’ generosity and philan- 
throphy. Despite the fact that he had a dread of 
acting as adjudicator on the many manuscrips sent 
him, and seldom gave an opinion when asked, he 
was an indefatigable helper of young artists strug- 
gling for recognition. His championship of Dvorak 
and the many prize competitions which he instigated 
as honorary president of the Vienna Tonkiinstler- 
vereins are manifestations of that spirit, but he also 
had an open purse for needy young musicians, to 
whom he loaned money to be returned whenever 
they felt like it. Shortly before his death the wife 
of an excellent musician living in Bohemia visited 
him. Brahms urged that her husband would benefit 
greatly if he were to remove his residence to Vienna. 
“Yes,” sighed the woman, ‘‘if living were not so 
expensive in Vienna for a large family.” ‘‘If that is 
all,” replied Brahms, ‘‘make no ado, but take as 
much of my property as you need; my wants are 
very few.” The woman broke down, weeping, and 
could not answer. 


* 
* 7 


Dr. Hanslick tells another anecdote to illustrate the 
strong sense of justice which characterized Brahms. 
On one of his visits to the composer he found in his 
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home a lady of about forty years, the divorced wife | asked $2.50 to tune the battered old instrument. The 
of a pensioned officer of the Bavarian army. She | mean man was visibly annoyed, and diplomatically 
was a pale creature, high strung and nervous, who remarked: 

kept herself alive by a passionate devotion to music. | ‘‘’Pears to me ye’re askin’ lots of money to tune 
She was an enthusiastic devotee of Brahms’ compo- | that yere pianney. Tell you what I'll do. I'll give 
sitions, and incidentally of their composer. Brahms, | ye a dollar to fix it up in the middle!” 

more out of pity than personal sympathy, visited her | —— 

occasionally at her home, which was not far from | Mr. Tubbs at Allenhurst. 

his. About twenty-five years ago Brahms told Han- I? was my good fortune to be one of the group 
slick that the lady was dead, and had left him by of students which Mr. Tubbs gathered at his summer 
will a number of the handsomely bound volumes of | schoolat Allenhurst this season, the work of which closed 
his early piano compositions. These he gave to | jact Saturday. Twenty-two students, all but three of whom 
Hanslick, who still has them. Thereafter Brahms | are themselves vocal teachers and most of whom are well 
never spoke of his devotee. Three days before his | known, had the benefit of Mr. Tubbs’ teaching, and are 
death, however, he told his friend Simrock that the | now returned to their respective fields of labor. 

lady had made him the sole heir to a very consider- I feel that the great good which this man is doing ought 
able fortune. He thought her act unjust toward her | to be better known. Heis certainly a skillful voice teacher, 


divorced husband, hurried to a notary and renounced | #24 if New York has another as good I do not know him. 
| In his method the most natural use of the voice is sought, 


aim to the property in favor of the pensioned 

rohan wet 0 —e to Vieana end ath an: the and the effect upon the singing is very marked. This sum- 
2 ‘ ; mer I saw the greatest development of voice comein from a 
gift with gratitude. * | five weeks’ study. Pupils whocame for ideas inteaching and 
ee oor : | had little expectation of doing much with their own voices 
In the case of Brahms’ own estate it has been | sang well at the close of their study. It is to be remem- 
adjudicated that it must be administered by the | pered, too, that these students were not beginners, but had 
municipality of Vienna and not that of Hamburg. | studied with other teachers many years, although they had 

The Senate of Hamburg had put in a claim that | accomplished very little before they met Mr. Tubbs. 
Brahms was still a citizen of that city, but the pro- | 
ceedings were friendly, and the court having charge | 20w studied with fourteen teachers and Mr. Tubbs is by 
of such matters‘in Hamburg, on the application of | fat the best of all.” Another student, who had been 
an Austrian court, decided that the latter had juris- | T@imed as an alto, but whom Mr. Tubbs quickly discovered 
diction in the premises. The Austrian court has | We ES 6 coprane, Ried mere Eee REE an ecteve of gud 


now determined that Brahms had ceased to be a 
subject of Germany, though he never became a of the voice it is a great relief to find a man in whom one 
citizen of Austria. It will now decide whether or | can have confidence. Mr. Tubbs does not push himself 
not the document which Brahms drew up to indicate | and I want to help make him better known. He is a great 
the disposition which he wished to make of his | teacher. 
property, but which was not properly signed and| Perhaps one great value lies in his belief that all voices 
attested, is to be accepted as a legal will. are good and can be brought out if one strikes the right 
ag Wig way of developing them. He has the knack of getting the 
; t right way for each student, and he then sticks toits de- 
Mrs. W. H. McDonald—Marie Stone, of the Bos- cel till he gets what he wants. It results in smooth 
tonians (why did she leave the stage when in voice | nq beautiful tone. Then his selection of music is from 
and beauty she was in her prime ?)—tells a funny the best. He is a great admirer of the oratorio and his 
story of a mean man in Maine and a piano tuner. | rooms rang with the Elijah, Creation and Messiah. It was 
The latter, who only visited the town twice a year, | his privilege to study oratorio with the late Sir Joseph 


One gentleman said, after one month’s study: ‘I have | 


| notes to her voice in two weekstime. Suchteaching ought | 
to be better known. In these days of uncertain teaching | 


Barnby and he has the best readings distinctly in mind. 
This knowledge, coupled with an acute ear for tone quality, 
makes Mr. Tubbs an ideal teacher of oratorio. 

All of the students this summer had daily lessons, and 
that, in a measure, accounts for their rapid progress. Mr. 
Tubbs says ‘‘ Short terms of daily lessons will do more for 
a pupil than years of self-study or when lessons are 
stretched out.” The result this summer justifies that be- 
lief. The opportunity for study at Allenhurst is ideal. 
There is a beautiful village on the seacoast where hot and 
stifling weather is unknown, and where there is enough to 
do when not at study to keep the students interested and 
busy. Asbury Park boarded the students and enough is 
always going on there. Trolley cars run to Long Branch, 
Elberon and Pleasure Bay, and these villages are full of 
interest. 

The trouble was not to keep interested, but to find time to 
see itall. Mr. Tubbs has built a pretty home at Allenhurst 
and he will spend his summers there in future. 

The month of September Mr. Tubbs spends in vacation. 
The last I saw of him he had hoe in hand cutting out weeds 
in his lawn, and if he can cultivate grass as well as he does 
voices there will be a beautiful lawn when I return next 
year. He opens his New York studios on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, and he tells me he has a large business promised for 
the winter. Thirty-two students have said they want to 
| be with him this winter, and as most of them have daily 
| lessons that is enough to keep him busy. But many that 
| he does not know about will be with him, I am very sure. 
FRANK STAYTON THOMPSON 
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A Strong Musical Personality. 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER. 





STRONG personality counts for much in 

music, especially in the art of imparting knowledge. 
Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner, whose portrait ap- 
pears on the cover of this issue, has one of those person- 
alities that impresses you at the first encounter. She has 
a dominating individuality, and withal she is gentle and 
cultured, but her personal note is a forceful one, and after 
five minutes’ conversation with her you exclaim: 

‘‘A woman of strong, well controlled intellect, a born 
leader among women,” and perhaps you are tempted to 
mentally add, ‘‘ and of men, too.” 

The famous Pauline Viardét-Garcia, whom Madame von 
Klenner visited this summer, did not commend her pupil 
without knowing full well her capabilities. In no uncer- 
tain tones she said: ‘‘ Katharine W. Evans has studied 
with me. I am certain that she is capable of representing 
me, and eminently fitted to teach my method with unfail- 
ing success.” 

When Madame Garcia says ‘‘ certain ’’ she means it. 

Then, in these days of futile experimenting, wild 
theorizing and empty chatter by singing teachers who have 
never sung, by pseudo-doctors and cheap throat scientists, 
it is refreshing to meet a woman who not only can teach 
singing butis herself an admirable singer. Madame von 
Klenner’s record on the concert stage is an enviable one, 
and she has sung with as much success on the Continent as 
in America. She is therefore qualified to know what she 
teaches, far better qualified, for example, than those who 
have evolved an empirical system from their inner con- 
sciousness—a system that stands the test of practice 

It must not be overlooked that Madame von Klenner is 
the sole teacher empowered by Madame Garcia to teach 
her method in America; that her long intimacy and musical 
apprenticeship with the great artist enables her to teach 
from its very foundation the celebrated and unique method 
Garcia. It is not by the fitting of all her pupils to one 
Procrustean bed of a method that Madame von Klenner 
achieves such wonderful results, but by her keen adaptation 
to the needs of every voice, every personality that comes 
to her for instruction, of the Garcia method which, like all 
great systems, is both elastic and diverse. 

Madame von Klenner is a skilled character reader and 
by temperament a molder of character. Her enormous en- 
thusiasm, her happy sense of the right word in the right 
place, the right thing to be done to the exclusion of all 
other things, her tact, overflowing knowledge, vast experi- 
ence and natural lingual gifts, al] these things have told 
and tell heavily in the making of a pupil—a delicate task 
that is almost equivalent to an act of creation. Therefore 
a strong personality is needed—a strong, magnetic person- 
ality backed up by experience and heart, and all these has 
Madame von Klenner, and she has never been known to spare 
herself in her lesson hours. She has built up, recreated, 
renewed, renovated and repaired many voices that come to 


her as a forlorn hope—voices ruined by ignorant teachers 
or false systems. 

Then Madame von Klenner is versatile. She is alike 
master of the French, Italian and German schools, and can 
sing a ballad as well as a Wagner scene. Consequently 
her pupils do not all sing in one groove, for their teacher 
believes in developing their individuality. 

Equipped then as Madame von Klenner is as a teacher, 
and the representative teacher in this country of the Garcia 
method, it is not surprising to find that she has such a fol- 
lowing, such a number of ardent, ambitious pupils. Per- 
sonality, personality, and again personality wins the 
battle, and Katharine Evans von Klenner has a strong 
personality, as we said at the beginning of this study. 


Of her Desirée Artét de Padella also wrote: ‘*Miss Evans | 


has studied under my direction. She is qualified to sing in 
concert and oratorio, and I heartily indorse her ability to 
teach singing according to my method.” 

What a brace of indorsements for an American girl, and 


how well she deserved them ! 


Howe and Lavin.—On Wednesday, the Ist inst., at the 
Fair Haven Opera House, Mary Howe and William Lavin 
sang to an immense audience, winning all their accustomed 
applause and favor. The program, which included violin 
and piano numbers, solo and concerted, was a charming 
one. 


Laura Crawford’s Recitals.—Here are some recent press 
notices of that excellent organist, Mrs. Laura Crawford 


Mrs. Laura Crawford, assistant organist of the Old First Presby 
terian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, New York, gave ar 
organ recital at the Red Bank Baptist church Friday night, August 
27. She was assisted by Alfred L. Crawford, tenor of the Scotch 


Presbyterian Church, New York, and Walter B. Parsons, baritone, 


of Red Bank. Mrs. Crawford's program was as follows 


Fugue in D Major peeseves Bach 
Forever and Forever Cowen 
Mr. Alfred L. Crawford 
Gavotte. Neustedt 
Communion inG Batiste 


Handel 


Largo 

Mr. Walter B. Parsons 
Cantileae Nuptiale / Dubois 
Toccaté ) 
Four-Leaf Clover Browneil 
Violets Cornelius 


This would I Do ‘ Chapman 
Mr. Alfred L. Crawford 
Mignon. . Thomas 
March Triomphale Lemmens 

The recital was a delightful surprise to the large audience in 
attendance. Fromthe first number to the last the deepest inter- 
est was manifested by the close attention and the generous applause 
Mrs. Crawford is a very proficient organist, and the handling of 
her subdjects showed her to be a remarkably talented and highly 


educated musician.—7he New Jersey Standard 


The organ recital given by Mrs. Laura Crawford in the Red Bank 
Baptist church last Friday night brought out a large attendance 


The concert was very fine and was much appreciated in all its parts 


Red Bank Register 
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Personals. 


Madame Pappenheim Returns.—Mme. Eugenie Pap- 
penheim has returned from a summer outing delightfully 
spent in the Catskills. Upon her return she found new 
pupils awaiting their place in her class, which gives addi- 
tional proof that her time will be well filled when she opens 
on September 15. 

A Correction.—It is never the wish of this paper to 
underrate the artistic endurance of anyone, and the follow- 
ing letter to this office is published with an apology to Mr. 
Arens for the error referred to 

‘*In your issue of August 18 you represent me as having 
given as many as 170 lessons per week, besides attending to 
my numerous other professional engagements Now, 
while I can lay claim to as much indefatigability as the 
next man, yet I must disclaim any such marvelous feats of 
wholesale voice slaughter as you would have me indulge 
in. 

‘No, I am very glad to keep body and mind sufficiently 
fresh and buoyant to give seventy lessons per week con- 
scientiously and thoroughly. Thanking you, however, for 
your high estimate of my enduring powers, also for giving 
space to this humble correction of same, 

‘Il am yours sincerely, 
** Franz X. ARENs.” 

MACATAWA PARK, Mich., August 27, 1897 

Scharwenka Conservatory.—There was an error in the 
statement published last week that Mr. Anton Seidl would 
deliver the explanatory lectures at the Scharwenka Con- 
servatory of Music on the programs of the Philharmonic 
concerts. Mr. Seidl will not do so, but Mr. A. Victor Ben- 
ham, that most capable musician, will undertake that duty, 
and most satisfactory and illuminative results are bound to 
ensue. 

Lillie Bergh’s Musicales in Paris.—The musicales 
given by Miss Lillie d’ Angelo Bergh each week at her studio 
in Paris during the past three months have been as popu- 
lar as they are in New York during each winter season. 

At these gatherings singers studying with Miss Bergh 
are launched into the social world of New York and 


Paris. They are heard by famous musicians, teachers, im- 


presarios, and their ambition is stimulated by intercourse 
with authors, journalists, artists. At Lillie Bergh’'s salon 
in Paris, on the Avenue d’ Jena, one also meets many distin- 
guished members of the French nobility, from whom she 
has received much attention. 

Among Miss Bergh’s callers were noticed Ambassador 
Porter, Consul General Fabre, Countess Kessler, Countess 
de Bourtaline, Countess de Coetlagon, Prince de Lusignan, 
the Royal Prince of Armenia, Prince Paliolighi, Count and 
Countess de Pentaloza, from Spain; Baroness de Ziesesar, 
Baroness Jacquemart Countess de Kletzkowska, Mrs. 
John Howland, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. General John Newton, 
Miss Newton, Mrs. General Mauran, Mr. Eugene Vail, 
Mrs. Gilbert Jones, the writers Lilian Bell, Katherine de 
Forest, Fannie Edgar Thomas, Cleveland Moffett, Van 
Vorst, Marie Van Zandt, Madame Bataille, Mrs. Gould 
Weld, Dr hysson and Leslie Caldwell. 
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hee E raid against the foreign artist and high 

salaries has become such a nuisance (with all due re- 
spect to this, my beloved paper) that I feel impelled to raise 
my voice in protest against it. What would our American 
artists be were it not for the foreign schools and teachers— 
the latter we import, for we need them? Great as our 
nation is in her commercial life, and rapidly as her colleges 
and universities are growing in scholastic stature, yet art, 
aside from this same foreign leaven, is still in the first steps 
of progress, so far as material is concerned. 

There is no better material in the universe than in these 
United States. Vet we have not learned to study, and we 
are only now beginning to value continued effort in secur- 
ing knowledge. Has/e is a national characteristic, and as 
a result we are too superficial. It is everywhere and along 
all lines in such evidence that to those whose proficiency is 
the result of long years of hard study the artist student 
from over the water is a welcome guest. 

Do not think I underrate our own, but there is very lit- 
tle serious workin studio or home, and what there is is in its 
incipient stage. We Americans are but just coming to the 
place where we acknowledge that to be well grounded in 
the knowledge of anything requires time. The forcing 
system in any branch of study is disastrous to the student. 

How much I like the letters of our Paris correspondent, 
Fannie Edgar Thomas, and how fully do I indorse all she 
advocates! It has furnished the theme for many an article 
of my own inthisrushing Northwest. I am full of sympathy 
for the tireless foreign teachers in our midst who have to 
contend with the spirit of impatience and dislike of control. 
Rules and routine are obnoxious to the average American, 
and this is what makes life in the studio so hard for the 
majority of teachers. Our young musicians do their best 
work after a season of study abroad, because they have 
learned one lesson over there that would not ‘‘ go down” 
with them here—the lesson of self-control. 

The points I am trying to bring out are the foundation 
of all student effort, and the very beginnings of which we 
are only now willing to acknowledge. We cannot do with- 
out the foreign artist any more than the foreign teacher, for 
who we have to take their place? Very few indeed/ There 
are but few can stand beside them. Some, of course, but 
I am not disloyal in saying that they are easily counted. 
And, my dear Musicat Courimr, I say let them get as many 
American dollars as they can. Surely we have enough. 
We think nothing of the many thousands spent upon the 
turf, on elections and pugilists. Such unworthy objects 
as these can rake in the dollars, and if a protest be made 
against it it is always laid at the door of religious cant, 
or something equally to be scorned. 

Minneapolis is up to her eyes in preparation for the 
Harvest Carnival, and, as always, the City of Flour will 
just make a huge success of it. Our wanderers are return- 
ing. We have had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. U. S. 
Kerr, baritone, of Boston, one of Mr. Adams’ pupils. The 
improvement in our Minnesotean is very marked in every 
way. He uses his beautiful voice with musical skill and 
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studied hard and as a consequence’his work is good. 

Signor d’Auria is a conspicuous figure in the musical 
life of our city, although he confines himself so closely to 
his studio. But such learning and ability is sure to be felt. 
Minneapolis needs just so thoroughly equipped a musician 
as Signor d’Auria, and we are glad that for any reason 
he decided to remain with us. He has some very beauti- 
ful voices under training, One of the privileges I enjoy 
is a visit to his studio. 

I never find the distinguished master otherwise than 
busy. He is always busy ; ofttimes poring over manu- 
script, for he is one of our best composers. I think I shall 
claim him for our country. But now I shall say good-by 
for this time, although I have much more to say. The 
length of my letter, however, warns me I have written 
enough. Acton Horton. 





Sembrich.—Sembrich leaves Europe for New York on 
October 7. 


Perry.—Irene Perry, wife of Albert Weber, is engaged 
in London with Augustin Daly's company. 


Marie Geselischap.— At a concert at the Curhaus 
Achselmannstein Reichenhall, Miss Marie Gesellschap, ‘‘aus 
Amerika,” and Waldemar Liitschg gave a piano recital. 
The pieces for two pianos performed by these artists were 
the Listz Les Preludes, Saint-Saéns’ variations on a theme 
by Beethoven, and Scharwenka’s scherzo from the B fiat 
minor concerto. Miss Gesellschap’s solo numbers were 
Beethoven's Ecossaise, Chopin’s C sharp minor etude and 
Godard’s En Courant. 


ANTED—A young lady soprano or contralto to sing 
in a private family two or three hours each day. 
Address C. S. Keeler, Jamestown, N. Y. 


T° LET.—Will let my fine studio in Carnegie Hall, ninth 
floor, two windows, for $30 a month. Address B. L., 
care MusicaL Courier, 19 Union Square. 


PROMINENT violinist will let handsome studio in 

Carnegie Hall, with use of piano,two or three days 
weekly for the yearorseason. Address ‘‘ Studio,” care THe 
MusicaL Courier. 


B herr tte and soprano want engagements to sing in 
church in New York or near vicinity, together or 
separately; sight readers. Address K. T., care Tue Musi- 


cAL Courter, New York. 


ANTED.—Position as teacher of voice and theoretical 

branches. Baritone, Italian method. Highest refer- 

ences as to preparation and experience. Must be in or near 
New York. Address, Theorist, care Musica, CourtEr. 


WAR TED Opes Choirmaster for St. James’ Cathe- 

dral (Church of England), Toronto, Canada; choir 
of sixty voices; Cathedral service; three manual organ; 
salary, $1,200. Applications received till August 15, 1897. 
Apply Chairman Music Committee, St. James’ Vestry, 


Banda Rossa. 
R. CARL ROSENFELD, of the firm of 
Carl & Theodor Rosenfeld, the well-known theatri- 
cal managers of Berlin, arrived in New York last Friday 
by the Augusta Victoria. The Liliputians, whose tours 
both here and abroad they have so successfully conducted, 
will again return to this country, opening September 20 at 
the Star Theatre. They will also present for American 
indorsement one of the most celebrated Italian musical 
attractions, the Banda Rossa, and concerning this organi- 
zation Mr. Rosenfeld says: 

‘‘ Hearing of the great success which attended this band 
while on their German tour and at the many festivals 
throughout Southern Europe, I visited with my Berlin 
agent several Italian cities for the sake of comparing the 
merits of the different bands and securing the best one for 
atour of America, knowing how well such music is re- 
ceived there. I found in San Severo, a small city of 37,000 
inhabitants, two most excellent organizations, even surpass- 
ing in merit the famous Banda Roma, and immediately 
engaged the Banda Rossa. Nevereven in my own home, 
or in fact in any German or European city, have I heard 
such marvelous playing, every musician being, I afterward 
found out, a professor of music or a teacher and having 
been in constant practice since the formation of the band, 
fourteen years ago, and their leader, Sorrentino, a hand- 
some, vigorous man, a confrére of Leoncavallo, Mascagni 
and others of the modern Italian school of operatic music. 

‘* All the selections given by the band are orchestrated 
by him, and their playing of operatic works is as perfect as 
that of any of the renowned orchestras, and is sure tocreate 
the greatest enthusiasm, I know, when heard here, just as 
it did in Germany last spring. People may wonder why I 
bring a band to a country where there are so many good 
examples of that style of music now, but Americans always 
want to hear the best of everything, and when they hear 
the Banda Rossa they will not ask that question, but rather 
why have we not heard of it before ? 

‘* There will be sixty musiciansin the party, including 
eight really great instrumental soloists, while I have also 
secured Fraulein von Vahsel, a very handsome young 
soprano vocalist, attached as court singer to the King of 
Saxony, and Miss Carlotta Stubenrauch, a talented young 
thirteen year old violinist, who has been heard throughout 
Germany with splendid success, so that the programs to be 
given will certainly have variety as well as harmony. Be- 
ginning October 15 at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where we will give a series of ten concerts, we will take 
them to all the large cities from here to 'Frisco, and I feel 
confident that the American public will fully indorse the 
good opinions already expressed of the Banda Rosa.” 


Milan.—A company with a capital of 500,000 frs. has 
been formed to build a new theatre in Milan, to be called 
the Giuseppe Verdi Theatre. 

Dyna Beumer Sings.—A sextet of remarkable artists 
will be heard this month during the festivities which are 
to take place in Brussels, Belgium. They are Mmes. Dyna 
Beumer, Bosman and Fierens, MM. Van Dyk, Noté and 
Massart. 
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Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York, 
Or Leading Agents. 


KATHERINE KAUTZ, 


SSS PIANIST. See 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEDDA 
MORRISON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
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For terms, etc., ad ‘ress 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East I7th St, NEW YORK. 








The National Conservatory of Music 


OF AMERICA, 
126 & 128 East 17th St., New York. 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 





A thorough musical education at nominal cost. The National 

Conservatory is the only musical institution in this country em- 

wered by the Congress of the United States to confer diplomas, 
egree of or of Music or other honorary degrees. 


ANNUAL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS: 
SINGING-—September 15, from 9 to 124. M., 2to 5 P. M. and 8 to 10 
P.M. Chorus, 8 to 10 P. M. 
PIANO and ORGAN—September 16, 10 to 12 a. M., 2to4 P. M. 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP— 
September 17, 10 to 12 A. M.,2to4P.M. Orchestra and all Wind 
Instruments, 2 to 4 P. M. 


CHILDREN’S DAY-—September 18, Piano and Violin. 

Diplomas will be given to all students who satisfactorily com- 
plete the full course in any department of the Conservatory. For 
special excellence in any course an Honorable Mention will be given 
in addition to diploma. The degree of Doctor of Music will be con- 
ferred only in the case of a musician of remarkable talent and 
achievement, who may or 7 not be a graduate of the Conservatory 
Such degree to be conferred upon the verdict of an international 
jury of musicians. (Certificates of standing and progress will be 





given to pupils unable to complete a full course.) 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


ADDRESS: 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU,... 
... 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 


OSGAR SAENGER 


(BARITONE), 
Vocal instruction. 

Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, 
Soprano; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; E. Leon Rains, Basso, and 
other prominent plogere now before the public. 

STUDIO: 30 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK. 


After October 1, 51 East 64th Street. 


Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
Auditorium School of Music, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati 
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Carlotta F. Prince Returns,—Carlotta F. Prince has 
returned to this city, having sung with much success 
throughout the summer at Seabright, Arverne, Amityville, 
L. I., and other points of the Jersey coast. 

Washington Appointment.—W. R. Whittlesley, ot Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed on the staff of the Congressional 
Library as superintendent of the music department. 

Btta Miller Orchard.—This charming young New York 
singer made quite a sensation at the last Fenimore musical 
in Cooperstown, N. Y., where she sang some charming 
English songs. She has a voice full of expression and 
color, and she fairly captivated everyone. She is planning 
@ song recital to take place at the Waldorf early in the 
season. 

Oscar Saenger Returns.—Mr. Oscar Saenger has re- 
turned from his vacation, and will resume vocal instruction 
at once at his studios, 30 West Fifty-ninth street. After 
October 1 Mr. Saenger will be found at 51 East Sixty-fourth 
street, where he is fitting up artistic and enlarged studios 
for the increased attendance of pupils. 

Cari’s Recitals in Sweden.—The following press no- 
tices (translated) go to show that Mr. Wm. C. Carl obtains 
as much success abroad as at home 





The expert American organist Mr. William C. Carl gave a re- 
cital to-day at 1 o’clock in the Industrial Hall. The program con- 
tained the toccata and fugue by Bach, pastoral by MacMaster, 
Marche de la Symphonie Ariane by Alex. Guilmant, Suite Gothique 
by Léon Boellmann, Hosanna by Paul Wachs, Air de Galles (varie) 
by the performer, and the finale from the first sonata by Mendels- 
sohn. Mr. Carl is a pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, and proved him- 
self to be an expert organist of the first rank. His performance was 
listened to by an immense audience, which demonstrated its appre- 
ciation with much applause.—Nya Dagligt Allehanda, Stockholm, 
Sweden, August 18, 1307 


An immense audience had assembled in the balconies, and listened 
with unusual interest to the exceptional organ playing.—S/ockholm 
Tidingen, August 10, 187. 

It was clearly demonstrated that Mr. Carl is a finished artist.— 
Dagens Nyhater, August 19, 1807. 

A Benefit Musicale.—A musicale and recitation which 
proved most successful from both financial and artistic 
standpoints was given at the Hotel Edgemere, L. I., on Sep- 
tember 2 for the benefit of the St. Vincent’s Hospital Build- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| ing Fund, under the auspices of Miss Sophie Priestly. 

Several of Miss Priestly’s piano pupils contributed to the 
program and played extremely well. The leading New 
York daily papers printed a full account of the affair. 


Fannie Hirsch Home,—Miss Fannie Hirsch, the accom- 

| plished soprano, has returned to New York after a summer 

spent in recreation and also professional work in Toronto, 

| Buffalo and Rochester. The fair singer met at all points 

with her usual success and is now in admirable trim for her 
winter’s work. 


Hildesley’s U. S. M. S. Concert.—A concert netting a 
nice little sum for the Seaman’s Orphanage at Staten Island 
and Southampton was given on board the steamer Paris 
on Thursday evening, August 12, under the management 
of Mr. Charles Hildesley. The affair was as interesting 
as successful. 


Mulligan Organ Recitals.—Mr. William Edward Mulli- 
gan gave an organ recital at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Morristown, N. J., on Sunday, August 22, with unqualified 
success. So muchsothat another recital is being planned 
for an early date. Mr. Mulligan gives a recital on next 
Friday, the 10th inst., at the Baptist Church, Cooperstown, 
fe A 

A Virgil Pupils’ Recital.—Miss Florence Traub, the 
talented young pianist, played two highly successful and 
exceedingly interesting recitals at Lawrence, L. I., during 
August, the last one occurring August 31. A great deal of 
enthusiasm was shown. 

George Hamlin at Worcester.—-Mc. George Hamlin, of 
Chicago, will be one of the soloists at the Worcester Festi- 
val, singing in the Redemption and Wagner program. 

Clara A. Korn.—Mrs. Clara A. Korn, teacher and com- 
poser, will return to town from the seashore on September 
13 and then resume teaching of piano and theory at her | 
studio 49 Fifth avenue, this city. Mrs. Korn’s outlook is 
an excessively busy one. 


Caroline Maben Returned.—Caroline Maben returned | 
to her studio in Carnegie Hall afew days ago. She reached 
this city on the Augusta Victoria last Friday. She spent 
the summer with Ph. Scharwenka and his family, con- 
tinning her studies in piano and composition. They were 
guests of Baroness Meltzer in her castle near the Karpathian 
Mountains in Hungary. Baroness Meltzer is well, known 
to the musical world, having entertained Liszt, Brahms and | 
many others of fame. 

Casino Back to Old Hands.—The ever popular Casino 
has been rendered back to its original projector, Rudolph 
Aronson, by a decision of Justice Stiner, delivered on Sep- 
tember 1. Its present lessees, Canary & Lederer, have been 
obliged to vacate their lease, a peculiar entanglement in 
litigation placing it within the power of Mr. Aronson, by the 
payment of $16,000, to assume the balance of the lease, 
which rans till 1902. Fewwill be sorry to see the pretty | 
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Moorish theatre back in the hands of Aronson, with whose 
name its origin and most brilliant days of success are in 
separably connected. 
First Important Concert.—On Sunday evening, Novem- 
| ber 28, the first large concert of the season will be given 
under the management of Messrs. R. E. Johnston & Co. 
| by all their great artists, assisted by Seidl and his orchestra 
The artists who will appear upon this occasion will be 
Madame Nordica, Ysaye, Pugno, Gérardy and the inevita- 
| ble Plangon. It certainly ought to bea gala night and it 
undoubtedly will. Great talent is always appreciated and 
| well patronized in this city, and this firm presents upon 
this occasion an array of artists which cannot help but pack 
| any auditorium. 





Kathrin Hilke at Troy Maennerchor.—Here are some 


| recent press notices of Miss Kathrin Hilke 

At the conclusion of the number a tall but graceful and well- 

| dressed young woman stepped forward, and a prompt ovation pro- 

| claimed her to be Miss Kathrin Hilke, the celebrated dramatic so- 
prano, of New York. She acknowledged the enthusiastic greeting 
in a modest but self-possessed manner, and at once launched into an 
aria from Massenent, I] Est Doux, I! Est Bon, Herodiade. From the 
first bar Miss Hilke demonstrated she has voice of rare power and 
flexibility. She seemed equally at ease in a higher or lower register, 
and at the highest no note sounded in the smallest degree forced 
To flexibility she added also a sweet, sympathetic quality. Her 
efforts were rewarded with a hearty encore. * * * Miss Hilke’s 
voice floated over the sea of human harmony like the stormy petrel 
over ocean billows, and the combined effects were applauded to the 
echo.—7vroy Daily Record, August 17 


The first of the soloists to appear was Miss Hilke, and she was 
cordially greeted when she stepped upon the stage. Her number 
was I] Est Doux, Il Est Bon, from Massenet’s Herodiade, and it served 
to show her fine soprano voice to good advantage. Miss Hilke’s 
voice is of excellent range and strong, both these qualities being de- 
manded and used with splendid effect later on the program. Her 
singing throughout the evening greatly pleased and was highly 
appreciated, she being a great favorite. For an encore to her intro- 
ductory number she gave Bohm’s familiar and always welcome 
Still Wie Die Nacht. Miss Hilke’s second appearance was in inci- 
dental solos in the original composition, by Brueschweiler, entitled 
Liedes Weihe, which is dedicated to the Troy Maennerchor, and 
which was sung last night by a chorus of several hundred voices, 
with orchestra, Miss Hilke’s strong soprano being heard above all 
Troy Daily Press, August 17 

Miss Hilke, a soprano whose clear voice and apparent artistic 
temperament made her a favorite, sang intelligently the aria Il 
Est Doux, [1 Est Bon, from Herodiade, by Massenet. In response 
to an encore the artist sang Still Wie Die Nacht, Bohm.—7vroy Daily 
Times, August 17 


Miss Hilke was heard in a number of selections which captivated 
the audience. Her first number was I] Est Doux, Il Est Bon, from 
Massenet’s Herodiade, and it served to show her excellent soprano 
voice to good advantage. She sang with splendid effect throughout 
the entire program. She became a great favorite from the start 
She was obliged to respond to several encores, which she did with 


pleasing effect.— 7rey Northern Budget, August 17 





Miss Hilke has a voice of great flexibility, and soon won favor with 
the andience. She sang an aria from Massenet, I] Est Doux, I) Est 
Bon, Herodiade, and was heartlly encored.—7rey Avening Standard, 
August 17. 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., 
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NEW YORK. 


Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand Opera Tenor from Milan, Paris, Metropolitan Opera 
House and Damrosch Opera Company. Instructor at the 
Metropolitan College of Music in New York. Vocal and 
Dramatic Teacher with the best Italian Method. .. . 
References: Mme. Sophia Scaichi, 
Mile. Emma Calvé, Messrs. Jeanand Edouard de Reszké. 
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IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Coupee Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, 
including all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductors’ Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, &c., for small and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright | 
purposes. 

OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 

Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 
paeeees, in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 
Society at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 
a trial, end will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 
for music for Annual Concerts, &c. Catalogue and plan of rental 
mailed free. 

AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIEBIIES 


| that desire to give Opera, Operetta or Cantata, with the aid of 
I 


local talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, free. 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any 
number of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts for 
Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores aud Orchestral Parts, 
and the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera. 


GEORGE 


HAMLIN, 
TENOR. 
Address FREDERICK J. WESSELS, 


Western Representative, 
Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. P 
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MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
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Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
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Returned from Europe. 


Concerts at Paris, London, 
Berlin, Munich, Lisbon. 


128 East 26th Street, New York. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


HE New York Philharmonic Society has de- 
cided to give eight concerts this coming season instead 
of six, which has been announced. Eight public rehearsals 
will also be given. The complete dates are as foilows: 
November 12. 
November 13. 
December 10. 
December 11. 
January... 7. 
January... 8. 
January. . . 28. 
January. . 29. 
February. . 18. 
February. .19. 


March..... 4 
March..... 5 
March..... 18 
March 19 
Beal... 1. 
P|: | ee 2. 


Munich Letter. 
MUNICH, August 20, 1897. 

NYONE believing that Munich is a musical 

city, or even a musical centre of the south of Ger- 

many, is grossly mistaken. People here are more interested 

in their large breweries, their mountains and lakes and 

their picture exhibitions. These latter institutions absorb 

nearly all interest, and there is only little room left for any 
musical enterprise. 

It is therefore not an easy task for your correspondent to 
write a music letter from Munich, especially as we have 
arrived at that season of the year when humanity at large 
would probably prefer to take part in a venturous expedi- 
tion in a balloon for the exploration ot northern regions 
than be roasted in concert halls or opera houses. 

However, strange as it may sound, there seems to be dur- 
ing the months of July, August and September a tendency 
to give the public a good dose of concert and opera per- 
formances. Their number even surpasses the comparatively 
large number of the winter season and all are crowded into 
the short period of three months. 

An enormous number of people meet every year at the 
‘*Isar-Athens, to go from there to Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Austria, or the Italian Lakes, and generally a visit is paid 
to the southern metropolis,” either for rest or sightseeing. 
These tourists, upon whom the local ‘‘entrepreneur” or even 
the royal management of the opera and theatre are count- 
ing, form in addition to the population of Munich an im- 
posing body of art loving people, numerous enough to 
make any first-class enterprise pay. For this reason we 
have the so-called model performances of Wagner and 
Mozart operas at the Royal Opera House and the Residenz 
Theatre, and also the Beethoven cyclus concerts by the 
Kaim Orchestra. 

The model performances this year will be Wagner's 
Rienzi, Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin, Tannhduser, Tristan 
and Isolde and Die Meistersinger. Mozart's music will be 
represented by Don Giovanni, Figaro and Die Eutfiihrung 
adem Serail. 

The Kaim Orchestra will give two performances of all the 
Beethoven symphonies in consecutive order and soloists 
will be engaged for alternate concerts. 

Three of the symphony concerts have already taken 
place and were conducted by Nicodé, from Dresden, who 
at once won the appreciation of press and public. It is to 
be regretted that the Kaim Orchestra has had so many con- 


| auctors since itsfoundation, because this has not helped 
matters any, and the acoustics of the new hall where the 
concerts were given are miserable. 

But speaking of the conductors. The last one whoretired 
last May was also the ‘‘ last one” inability. Everyone here 
seems highly satisfied Zumpe has gone and I submit a synop- 
sis of good judgment as to his ability—or lack of it—in the 
shape of referring my readers to Friedrich Roesch’s book, 
Musik Aésthetische Streitfragen, where in the tenth chapter 
the author in a clever and humorous vein speaks of the ‘‘in- 
credible weakness and arrogance of this third-rate musi- 
cian.” By the way, I recommend this most interesting 
book by Roesch to every musician and musical student 
who reads German (I believe that an English translation 
isin print). The book, which attacks Mrs. Hans von Bii- 
low and her edition of Biilow’s letters and his literary 
productions (Mrs. von Biilow left out whatever she thought 
not proper to publish and even changed sentences, &c.), 
contains an abundance of valuable musical thoughts and 
corrections in regard to Biilow’s true and real intentions, 
and his letters and musical criticisms will appear in quite a 
different light as soon as one reads Roesch’s explanatory 
remarks. 

But to return to the Kaim Orchestra. This body isin 
need of training and of first violins. It first ought to 
change its concertmaster, who is inadequate. The mem- 
bers ought to rehearse day and night! They should be 
taught precision in attack and how a pianissimo should 
sound. This body should be made to know what discipline 
is, &c. 

The fact, however, that no less an authority than Felix 
Weingartner is to conduct a number of the Kaim concerts 
during the coming winter season will no doubt add not 
only to the orchestra’s prestige, but, what is far more im- 
portant, will improve the general ability and musical stand- 
ing of the organization. 

The next three concerts of the summer Beethoven 
cyclus will be conducted by Professor Loewe, of Breslau, 
and for the last three symphonies Bernhard Stavenhagen, 
the Weimar conductor, is advertised; but I was told a few 
days ago that Stavenhagen and the Kaims cannot agree, 
and the matter is not yet settled. As I said before, Nicodé 
has been so successful that there isa suspicion that he may 
take the baton in Stavenhagen’s place. 

Only one pianist has appeared so far. His name is 
Petzel and he hails from Munich. He played the Beethoven 
G major concerto in a dry, scholarly manner and he was 
hampered by a very bad accompaniment. 

And now for opera. Whata difference! A noble build- 
ing, splendid orchestra, gorgeous mise-en-scéne, crowded 
houses and enthusiasm over the ever beautiful Don 
Giovanni conducted by Richard Strauss. In the first place 
the singers must be praised. Bertram sang Don /uan and 
he was a delight. Miss Schloss’ Donna Elvira is one of 
her best characters and she adds histrionic ability to a 
pleasing voice. Miss Bordier’s Zer/ina was unsatisfac- 
tory. She is, however, rather pretty and graceful, although 
she begins to look stout and has lost a good deal of her 
former agility. Nor was Mrs, Senger-Bettaque as Donna 
Anna satisfactory. She sang off pitch, especially at the 
last part of the opera. Her “routine,” however, helped 
her over a number of short-comings. 

The scenery exceeded my highest expectations. The 
moonlight gardens, Spanish streets, the ball room, the din- 
ing hall in the last act of the opera and the ghastly appear- 
ance of the ‘‘stony guest”—-in short, every balcony, every 
tree, &c., gave evidence of the most painstaking efforts to 
produce those effects which Mozart must have desired. 

The readers of Tue Musica, Courter are no doubt 
informed of the fact that most of the Mozart operas are 
given on the so-called revolving stage, an invention which 
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JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


Bass-Baritone. 
Returned from Tour With Nordica. 


Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
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seems an absolute necessity for the production of Don 
Giovanni if one has once seen it. The plot of the play 
becomes comprehensible and no illusion is disturbed, as 
scenery follows scenery and the interruptions which used 
to cause all kinds of disenchantments do not occur. For 
another reason the plot of the play becomes more intelli- 
gible on account of the singing and speaking of all the 
‘‘recitativos” and dialogues. They are given with piano 
accompaniment, which Strauss played himself, and with 
such splendid dramatic effects that seemed hardly possible 
for one whose right arm must be nearly paralyzed with so 
much conducting. Ironical remarks were heard in some 
places about the ‘‘ Munich Mozart Model,” but they were 
entirely uncalled for. I doubt if there is another stage 
in the world where Mozart’s masterpiece, Don Giovanni, 
can be handled with such perfection as on that of the 
Munich Residenz Theatre. 

Two important concerts were given last night. One took 
place at the Hoftheatre, and had for its object the benefit 
of those who had suffered by the recent heavy floods. 
Siegfried Wagner came here from Bayreuth and conducted 
several numbers, and Anton van Rooy, the Bayreuth 
Wotan of the last performances there, sang several Schu- 
bert songs and Beethoven’s Die Ehre Gottes. The other 
artists on the program all belong to the Munich stage. A 
large sum of money was raised. This was the program: 
Overture, Piging DatGRmAe. ...0cscccvccccccseccccses .. Wagner 
Conductor, Siegfried Wagner 


DINE. ciecachatdudendhnvetcsattehitages .. Heyse 


Dichterliebe, Song Cycies............. Schumann 


Raoul Walter 


Ee aR ee Schubert 
SE ae ee ana ol Beethoven 
Mr. Van Rooy 
DORON 0000s cbokdsvetebuee .... Wagner 
Mile. Ternina 
ey POR nec ccnsns-sintdanenpcosscese Liszt 
Siegfried Wagner, conductor 
Die Mutter des Liegers...............+0+++ Heyse 
Mr. Possart 
Wotan’s Farewelland Magic Fire Scene (Die Walkfire). Wagner 


Mr. Van Rooy 

The concert was a big artistic success. 

The other concert on the same evening was given at 
Kaims, where Beethoven's ninth symphony was _per- 
formed with Professor Loewe at the desk. The less I say 
about this concert the better, but I will say that it is an im- 
possibility to give the ninth symphony with an orches- 
tra on which economy has been practiced to such an extent 
that the body is reduced to such a small number of men 
and to such a cheap quality that a proper reading of great 
works is entirely out of the question. 

Professor Loewe is a regular German ‘‘ Kapelimeister” 
type, and his reading left much to be desired, although he 
might have done better with another orchestra. The diffi- 
cult and by no means grateful ensemble of the solo quartet 
went pretty well. 

As I expected, Bernhard Stavenhagen will not conduct, 
and Nicodé has also declined, and I wonder what will be- 
come of the second cyclus this summer which was adver- 
tisedin great shape. My next letter will solve this problem, 
and besides that I shall speak about the Wagner perform 
ances and the rest of the Mozart performances 


Communicated. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
ad your valuable paper is to be taken as a true 
record of the merits of musical things, why has your 
Manhattan Beach correspondent been so stubbornly blind, 
or deaf rather, to the pitilessly loud accompaniments of Mr. 
Luckstone? Surely he cannot fail to have noticed it or to 





have heard the comments. INQUIRER. 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 





MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, either 31 Leopold street, Munich, or 
Concert Direction Eugen Stern, Berlin, 13 Kénigin 
Augvsta str. 


BESSIE O’BRIEN, 
MEzzo Soprano. 
MARCHES! 
ORATORIO, RECITALS, MUSICALES 





Address care MUSICAL COURIER office, 
226 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
or 130 West Mason Street, Springfield, Il. 


HART CONWAY’S 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ACTING 





AND ALL BRANCHES OF DRAMATIC ARY 
Including series of Matinees 
Full course opens October 4. Catalogues free 
Handel Hall. 40 East Randolph Street. 





“MOON MOTHS.” - 


By ALBERT KUSSNER. 
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the science of their days; it must accept the modern fashions in scientific 
superstitions. 

Second—lIt must satisfy the need of individual progress, carrying on the 
evolution of the individual through this world into a reasonable future. 

Third—It must satisfy. the need of collective progress--forming some 
organizaton of society which will give play to the modern spirit of altruism. 

To this point the science of the last half century has brought us. It may 
be said with excellent good reason that this is the point from which we set 
out. Quite true. That delightful performance to which Darwin gave the 
name of Evolution consists, after all, in trotting in a treadmill. We are no 
wiser to-day than were the Egyptians 10,000 years ago. We have simply 
furbelowed our ignorance with other superstitions. 

Always X is an unknown quantity. When the long equation of life is 
worked out we know not whether it equals O or X. Only we of the genera- 
tion of 1897 are less moved by the dogmatism of that pseudophosy which is 
called science. Discredited and bankrupt, it has been kicked out of doors, 
and the religious idea—timidly as yet—is entering the house. 





WHY THEY HANGED RED MICKEY CARNEY. 

66 © one ever saw a dead donkey,” said Mr. Proddy, ‘‘and it ain’t in rea- 

N son that they should. You have seen dead horses and dead lions and 

dead 
I dunno. Mebbe they fades away-like—I dunno.” 

Mr. Proddy knocked the red dottle out of his pipe, blew through the long 

stem in a tentative fashion and then slowly filled the hot bowl. His bushy 


lucks, but you ain’t never seen a dead donkey. Mebbe they don’t die 





white eyebrows were drawn hard down; his red, rugged old face was sternly 
set; he sat looking into the fire. The little room was brown and smoky and 
bare. The floor was covered with tanbark and sawdust. There was an old 
bed in the corner, and on each side of the little open stove was an overturned 
biscuit box. On one of them sat Mr. Proddy and I sat on the other. The 
window was half open and the afternoon wind blew in the reek of the city 


streets 

Mr. Proddy was an old, angular man, tough as nails and very wicked. 
When he angered he swore wonderfully. The night they hung Red Mickie 
Carney he uttered curses that would have made cold the heart of Ernulphus. 
Then he put his big, 


the Duchess died Mr. Proddy’s show went to pieces and he took to dram 


if 


hairy hands over his face, and wept intothem. When 


drinking, which is the worst thing to which one can take. He made a little 
money in those days by sitting in the corner of a public house and sticking 
knives into his legs. But after the hanging of Red Mickey Carney he had a 
bank account and lived on hisincome. 

‘‘T dunno,” he said, ‘‘I dunno. Animals is more peculiar than men 
Men is peculiar enough; animals is more peculiar. Now the Duchess was 
that peculiar I'd almost trusted her with anything, but I dunno. 

‘She were jes’ a week old when I got her an’ all white with a pink belly, 
an’ pink joints an’ pink eyes that she winked at me, with her little snoot 
alyin’ in my hand. She were that modest fur a pig I never saw. She were 
sorter thin, for the old ‘un didn't like her an’ rooted her off in a corner, an’ 
the other little ‘uns wouldn't let her feed much. They were another ’un that 
[ liked the looks—a sort o’ chunky feller with a black splotch on his neck- 
but when I grub for him the old 'un she bit me at the wrist; so I killed him, 
and give him back to her. I allus treats a lady as is a real la“y like a lady, 
-ven if she is a pig, but the old ‘un wa’n't no lady. Sol tuk the little ‘un an’ 
went back tothe waggin’. I called her the Duchess ‘cause she was that mod- 
est you never saw. 

‘Lord! them nights when I| was driving the waggin’—the old mare agoin’ 
with her head down, blubberin’ thro’ her mouth an’ asleep—the stars shinin’ 
nice an’ quiet in the sky—an’ the Duchess lyin’ there on the seat a-winkin’ at 
me an’ a-squeekin’ an’ laughin’ when she seen mea tryin’ to light me pipe 
an’ the match goin’ out. 

‘*Oh, Lor’! oh, Lor’! an’ them nights when Red Mickey Carney was 
‘drivin’ an’ 1 was with the ‘Skeleton’ and the ‘Clogs’ in the waggin! The 
old wheels goin’ creek an’ creek-like. The rain devils dancin’ on the roof, an’ 
the wind a-whimperin’! Me an’ the Duchess lyin’ and talkin’. An’ when 
‘Clogs,’ who were an aggerwatin’ boy, ‘sleep or wakin’, ud roll agin’ me, an’ 
I'd welt his head with my boot—oh, Lor’! how she did laugh! 

The old man chuckled hoarsely down somewhere in his hairy chest. 

‘She never liked him. An’ if females don’t like a man he’s all bad, bone 
an’ marow an’ eatin’-meat—all bad. I wish I’da killed him some of them 
times, but I never done it.” 

He swore vigorously for a long time, and while he was swearing filled his 
pipe. The gurgle in the curve of the stem and the mist of the curling smoke 
made him silent for a time. And I, too, was silent, watching the red sun 

creep down into the black edge of the city smoke and hearing the city noises 
growl softly in the streets far below. 

‘‘She was that clever!" Mr. Proddy was saying. ‘‘I ain't no believer in 
female eddication. Women ain’t m:n; is they? Noways. Then what d’ they 
want with eddication ? That's what I says, an’ allus will say. But I went 
again my principles when I found that the Duchess were that clever. She 
was gittin’ on in age, an’ when she was two months old she was finer than 
silk on rollin’ barrels an’ tol’ble on the tight-rope. 

‘* But that ain’t eddication—that’s on’y art. 

‘*So I set to an’ learned her the alphabet—Lor! how quick she were. An’ 
I never welted her. Me a-smokin' an’ laughin’ an’ she a-laughin’ an’ learnin’ 

an’ gittin’ pieces o’ sugar, which she liked uncommon. 

‘‘One night we was pitched at a little town, an’ I was doin’ me act, an’ 
the Duchess she was back in the dressin’ room a-studyin’ her alphabet. Arter 
awhile I come in an’ seen her a-weepin’. 


‘**What’s the matter, Dutch ?’ says I. 

‘¢ She jes’ sorter blubbered an’ rocked herself like a woman whose husbin’ 
has died suddent-like, an’ I couldn't jib nothin’ outen her. Finally I looked 
at her alphabet blocks an’ seen they was all mixed up, an’ X where B oughter 
be an’ Z where F orter be, an’ then I heared Clogs a snortin’ 

‘* Well, she laughed when she seen me lam him, but I wish I'd a killed 
him. By ——-!” he shouted, crashing his big fists together, ‘‘I wish I'd a 
killed him! 

‘*We had a dwarf in the other waggin’, an’ his wife was the Circashun 
beauty, an’ she told me that she kep’ him small by feedin’ him on gin, which 
he liked an’ never grew. I seen that the Duchess was agoin’ to grow if I 
didn’t look out, an’ there not bein’ any room for that in the waggin’ I nachully 
gave her gin. So every mornin’ an’ every night, while I was learnin’ her, she 
an’ me drank our gin together an’ she never grew much. Lor! how she did 
git on in learnin’! Readin’ ?—she knew them blocks better’n mean’ figgerin 
want nothin’to her. Addin’ seven and six, which I never could do first time 
off, she c’d do quicker’n billiebedam. She were tol'ble on card playin’, on’y she 
were allus tryin’ to see my hand, fur ye can’t teach a female to-play fair 


‘*Lor’! mebbe she wan't proud first time she went on—mebbe! Pink stock- 


in’s an’ pink cloth shoes and a bally gal’s skirt an’ fixin’s, pink gloves an 
dimin’ necklace, as the Circashun beauty lend me, an’ me a-holdin’ one of het 


pink gloved han'’s. Lor’? how them people in the tent did yell. An’ she 
bowed an’ then winked at me an’ kicked up one leg sorter high like a 
actress an’ give ‘em her dance—one an’ a two an’ a three—one an’ a two an 
a three—one an’ a two’ an’ a three—an’ the music goin’ an’ she a-turnin’ an 
kickin’ an’ winkin’ at me. 

‘«« Ain't that hevenly ?’ says the Circashun beauty to me, an’ I says ‘ Yes, 
an’ them people shoutin’ as ever was. Then the Duchess bowed sorter saucy- 
like, kickin’ up her leg like a actress, an’ went behin’ the curtain, where me 
an’ she laughed an’ had some gin. ‘Clogs’ he went onthe stage for to do his 
cloggin’ and singin’ Irishman, but they wouldn't have him at no price. They 
was shoutin’ for the Duchess, an’ she had ter go on ag’in, which she did won- 
derful. 

‘‘Says the Circashun beauty ter me, ‘ Wal, I'll be damned if she ain't a 


born actress! An’ I says, ‘ Yes,’ an’ the Duchess laughin’ an’ kickin’ higher 
nor ever. Arter that I come out an laid out the blocks, an’ she seen what 
was up an’ went on spellin’ ‘rat’ an’ ‘cat’ an’ ‘dog’ an’ ‘pig’ till then 
people was amost outen their heads. Then I! says to her, polite-like: ‘What 


is your name, if you please, miss ? 

‘An’ she spells it out for ‘em, * D-u-c-h-e-s-s 

‘+ Arter that I wouldn't let her goon no more that day, for she was a nerv- 
ous female, which I believe are true of all actresses »O Cl gs he danc ed 


till they went away as they nacht 





eek. Red Mickey 


Carney says to me, ‘ Ye shall have $10 a week for the Duchess,’ says he 


‘Being as business was so good we stayed for a 
‘Yes,’ says I, ‘an ‘if it weren't you, Red Mickey Carney, I'd have $20 
‘An’ ye'll have $15,’ says Red Mickey Carney smilin 

‘*So we shu k han’ 


how the money chipped in! It was easie1 lan goin’ inter the 


‘‘Lor 
streets an’ pickin’ it up. It walked right up to the door 

‘It were Saturday an’ we gave a mornin’ show, there bein’ lots o’ people 1 
town. An’ the Duchess! O Lor’! Her dancin’ an’ readin’ an’ card playin’ 
an’ tight ropin’ an’ dancin’—they writ it up for the newspaper, but it didn't 
git in till the next day an’ that were too late. They wouldn't have the Cir- 
cashun beauty, but she didn’t min’ 

‘««T'll be damned,’ says she, ‘if I don’t feel to the Duchess es tho’ she was 
my darter, I'll be damned. 

‘*An’ they didn’t pay no ‘tenshun to Red Mickey Carney, the strong man 
but he on’y come back an’ grinned at me an’ says: ‘ Ther’s a fine man in this 
shirt, Proddy, but the faymales ar’ a greter athraction!’ An’ with that he 
kissed the Circashun beauty, for he saw the Dwarf was watchin’ him, green 
jealous, and Red Mickey Carney wasa man who liked his joke. The Skeleton 
had the dispepsy an’ was more than common onpleasant, so we locked him 
up in the waggin’. But ‘Clogs’ was black angry an’ bit'n’ at histongue. As 
he went pass the Duchess he shoved agin her an’! seen him. I welted him 
twict an’ then Red Mickey Carney kicked him onter the stage, for the curtain 
was up. So he started a singin’ an’ dancin’. We heard him. 

I’m a roarin’ Tip 

I'm a roarin’ Tip, 

I'm a roarin’ Tip from Neenah.’ 

‘«Shore,’ says Red Mickey Carney, ‘he’s singin’ out av a black t’roat, the 
vaggybone! 

‘* But the show was over, an’ we drank our gin quiet-like an’ thought no 
more of it. The Duchess, with all her pretty clos’ off, was walkin’ ‘round the 
tent where we was, when ‘Clogs’ came in, havin’ his things in a bundle on his 
back. 

‘«*I’'m off,’ says he, pulling his lip up to show his ugly teeth. ‘When | 
joined de perfesh I didn’t lay for a pig show, see ?’ 

***Oh, goan’ be domned!’ says Red Mickey Carney; ‘if ye knew half as 
much as the pig I might kape ye!’ 

‘*An’ then ‘Clogs’ picked up a tent-stake an’ snarled; but we was both big 
men, an’ on’y laughed at him. An’ the Duchess, seein’ the joke, sat up an 
laughed at him. He brought the tent-stake down on her twict, an’ then he 
was through the flap, an’ Red Mickey Carney, his face all gray, looked onct- 
like at the Duchess an’ was after him. I took her in my hands soft an’ quiet 
an’ she looked at me sorter, and the blood gurgled out of her mouth.” 

I went out of the room and down the narrow, dark stairs into the street, 
for the old man’s rough face was dabbled with tears, and his great paws 
clenched and unclenched, and he swore black oaths and cursed deep in his 
hairy throat. I know that Red Mickey Carney caught ‘Clogs’ in the village 
street, and the crowd fought to get them apart. And I know that Red 
Mickey Carney pulled ‘Clogs’ down by the head and shoulder and broke the 
neck of him across his knee. That is why they hanged Red Mickey 
Carney. \ oy 
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the armless fiddlers of the drama. I have seen actors who played with their 








feet. I have seen actresses whose art was wholly callipygian. In short, | 
ea . ‘ 

have seen the American Drama. I have seen it expose its cui deno in all its 
er ed <a? a 

native hideousness—as the !iindoo said. I observed that the Blind Man 
] looked on approvingly, the Dumb Man shouted Encore!" and the pul 
aC 

was charmed 
a * 

* * 
mn Now, since all these amiable persons were charmed what right have I t 
ch take a nasty, critical tone? No right at all, I do solemnly assure you 
i 
rhe Drama's laws the Drama's patrons give 

ly . , t1 
? Since ey Ww r east s Ase 
ne 
id ‘he Public gets just the sort of plays it wants It is all rubbish to talk of 
n the great New York public that yearns for artistic plays and the seriou: 
te drama, and must needs put up with farces out of the dust bin Che public 


vé $ rubl and ro t we s legs and lascivious lutes t wants vulgarit 
1e THE WONDERFUL ARTIST AND HIS DISCRIMINATING PUBLIC. ene omnes ineciamay ime. -eocmahier yt Seen ae ae 


served hot an’ hot; it wants stupidity and tawdry imbecility, and it gets 

















™ Krom the German of Rickert then Don't worry, my dear frend, it gets ‘en 
Sa ) M Blind Ma * 
. \ ly ea favor and state . » 
\ I can find the Old Fidd 
1€ Have you seen him about of late I have always said there was a littl ace’ audience 
a As for me I care little us this city which wanted something else at t But this audi 
on afs mid ence has no business in the playhouses which are kept up for the publi 
n Is anxious to hear 1 Right you are 
Said the Blind Ma Dumb Mar 
Yes, I saw nam nt age 
d And little Lame Son, my Hanse As I said last week, Mr. Cochrane is going to give a series of matinees for 
: er vs ' mews see rt the delectation of this specialized audience He intends to present a cycle of 
and down street, pell-me [Ibsen plays, As far as it goes this is well enough. He might do better. He 
; ud | : might, for instance, give us a series English plays. It would not be diffi- 
: mj ult to select a number of plays illustrative of the English stage One of the 
sat ini ine taal : npr Chester plays to start with, then a bit of Marlowe—Faust, say—-Ben Jonson's 
I ad no arms as ppened Every Man in His Humor or the Alchemist, Massinger’s City Madam, and so 
. . yn down through the drama of the Restoration to Sheridan \ series of 
‘i ; ood “? ~ ’ na matinees of this sort need not be costly No high-priced actors would be 
Phe Blind Man watched him fiddle wanted. Indeed the actor is the chief #eau of the stag: Pupils out of the 
; sac se , pager: iramatic schools would be far better in an undertaking of the kind I have 
: e! °D pt wit described 
rena yy oz ie pied dehallis 
So the any stayed togeth 
: aod the Sibdler Gan eanhant It would be pleasant in such a revival to hear good English on the stage 
i When at last they came to part would it not? So little good English is spoken nowadays, so little is written, 
- - " = + oes es especially for the stage ‘Playwrights’ English” has become a word « 
/ reproach. Of course there is a reason for this. Literate and cultured men 
* eee do not write for the stage. Why? Because there is no demand for a literate 
he PO ped ; Me ; and cultured drama. In Ben Jonson's time there were no newspapers and 
| proc agee res that skit of Riickert's, though I assure you it is no funnier few books The stage was the great purveyor of literature [o-day there 
in the original than it is in my translation It is good German humor 4 : . 7 » ot ‘ , “ar ad | 
. e : P . ‘ are newspapers and DOOKS, an the stage as sunk tothe level of a cheap 
Perhaps the Teutonic article is not quite as lively as jumping over chairs jack show in Bartlemy Fair 
but one can grow to like it For my part I read the //tsgende Blitter relig- ° 
iously. But then I read Punch, though I don’t know that that is an acquired Zz ‘ 
taste here may be a change back to the old conditions The newspapers are 
New humorists and the unco’ clever make a mock of Punch. They jest at rapidly becoming so unreadable that for many they may be said not to exist 
his serious ways and sneer at his sensible fun But as Thackery said on a at all Persons of this kind will doubtless welcome literature to the stage 
memorable occasion, ‘‘ Life, my young friend, is not all jocular It is well ‘ 
: to be merry; it is better to be wise . . 
* Lh, bien 
7 ; It would be pleasant to gossip of irrelevant matters, but as a Playgoer | 
4 Punch is an institution rather than a comic weekly I have often wished Gare-say i should say ——s ache. P ste oe — bn 4 sabe sisal : 
the gods had made me humorous—a funny dog with a comic tale—that | ee walk up, run “~—e toile ep, tumble up, all my little armless SGdlers and 
might have scratched my name on the ‘‘ Mahogany Tree I daresay the — 1 Ltnah orebercar 
gods knew best when they made me virtuous instead of witty; but I must Orie aes Se long 
admit that sometimes virtue palls, while to write for /unch must be perpe- a 
tual sherris. ; No, indeed, we shan’t be long 
| [ would rather have been the author of Punch’s advice to those about to At the newly furnished up and new named theatre, The Manhattan 
marry—‘‘ Don’t!"—than have written any book of the last ten decades farce of the good old sort was displayed. | ’ 
* same as another. What Happened to Jones 
. ’ India, which the good-natured Mr. Du Soucl 
. y By the way—/al/mam gui meruit, ferat—Charles Waring, a Quaker, an is noisy and merry and vulgar. Now, a play 
obscure country practitioner in Wales, devised that famous joke. When he is bound to be a success, and Mr. George Broadhurst's 
sent it to Punch he built for himself a monument more lasting than brass ful. It is smart and fetching and makes for | 
He was paid £10 for the quip—the price, if I remember right, given Milton enough. played by George Boniface, Jr., ar 
for Paradise Lost. Of course it is a better joke than Milton's was and more players te 
suitable for a comic weekly. 5 . 
. > 
Shall We Forgive Her? held the boards at the Fourteenth Street Theatre 
a. Also, by the way—though I don’t know why the deuce I am writing about This is one of those fearfully and wonderfully made melodramas that are 
Punch—it was Punch that started the bad habit of keeping a butt. It has native to Surrey, but that are found now and again at the Adelph [t was 
always had a whipping-boy on whom it spent its wit. Jullien, the che/ devised by Frank Harvey. The British creature fattens on this sort of food 
d orchestre—he of the polkas ‘‘accentuated with salvos of artillery” was His American cousin seems equally fond of it. Shall We Forgive Her? hasa 
the first. After that it guyed Ainsworth and Bulwer Lytton. Perhaps the female villain, which, in its way, is an improvement 
4 best sport Punch ever had was with poor Alfred Bunn, the song writer and 
playmaker. Bunn was an irresistible butt. wach found him as amusing as ' 4 
the New York jesters find Laura Jean Libbey and Richard Harding Davis 
: . ; Clara Morris, who was well known to suburban and provincial playgoers a 
5 few decades ago, made her appearance in vaudeville She exhibited hersel 
at Keith’s Theatre in a short sketch entitled Blind Justice. She was assisted 
‘ But to hark back to Riickert and his theory of criticism. by her husband 
All week I have been in the position of the little Deaf Son, Johann. I was Miss Morris never was an actress, though at one time she trailed a rather 
anxious to hear them play. SoI have been tothe theatres. I have heard- morbidly in:eresting personality across t tage CThoug the advance in 
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histrionism has been slight, it has long passed the point wiiere even the un 
critical could accept Miss Morris as an ‘‘artist."" She will hardly add any 
lustre to the vaudeville stage. 


* 
_ * 


The other events were unnoteworthy revivals of last year’s farces and 
melodramas. 

Secret Service, fresh from London, re-established itself at the Empire 
Theatre. We do well to be proud of this play—it is our one ewe lamb. 


* 
~~ * 


Playgoers may congratulate themselves upon Roland Reed’s return to a 
Broadway theatre. He is a capital comedian, and his mannerisms add 
immensely to the effect of his native drollery. And, moreover, to these Sep- 
tember days, which are rather barren of merriment, he has brought a farce 
full of snap, laughter and real comedy. The Wrong Mr. Wright is by Mr. 
George Broadhurst. It is admirably constructed and is a decided improve- 
ment on the farce he provided for another theatre. In addition it is infinitely 
better played. Mr. Reed carries the part of an old chap who sets out to run 
down a thief who has robbed him, gets arrested himself and caps the climax 
by falling in love with a female detective. There was not a dull moment 
while he was on the stage. Indeed dull moments have been entirely omitted 
from The Wrong Mr. Wright. Miss Isidore Rush, as the female detective, 
displayed both intelligence and humor. Clever sketches, also, were given by 
Bert Coote, as an English lord, and Miss Maude White, as a maid, masquerad- 
ing as mistress. 

If you want to laugh and laugh reasonably, and will go to the Bijou 
Theatre and see Roland Reed as Seymour Sites, you will find that rare com- 


bination-——a merry player and a merry play. WD. 
y piay y play 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 
A POSTER TRAGEDY. 


A purple moment of bright blue bliss 
Was mine, oh, green-haired maid, 
When from your lips a yellow kiss 
I sipped in the dark-red shade 
The ecru moon hung on a tree; 
We sat by a vertical brook ; 
You were a-laughing in olive-pink glee, 
And reading the edge of a book 


And I was singing a lavender song, 
Speckled and mingled with blue; 

But I stopped for a moment, perhaps not too long, 
And kissed you; I took perhaps two. 


By the red hills topped with golden snow, 
By the trees tearing holes in the sky, 

I swore the red world I would overthrow 
For your love, or lie down and die. 

But away from my vowing I was rudely snatched, 
And thrust far, far from you; 

The color I wore with the landscape matched, 
And that would, alas! never do. 


And now among the blue lilies afloat, 
On a sea of brown and red, 

I sit on the edge of an olive-green boat, 
And hold my pea-green head 


—London Figaro. 

M* friend V. T. in the last issue of this paper says Stanislaw Przy- 

bszewski is a shining light among the younger German school. I hope 
he is mistaken. The Germans as far as I know regard him as a back number, 
as obsolete as Heine's Prrschtzztwitsch. Stanislaw—for our typewriter can- 
not reproduce his surname—played a very brief episodic role in Berlin. He 
came out as a comet and disappeared like one. The artists and the literary 
men whom he had fascinated with his ecstatic speeches, with his dazzling 
flashes of genius and his weird Chopin playing, went back on him when he 
had been arrested and when his F sharp minor polonaise, which®he used to 
play and describe as the ‘‘ naked cry of thesoul,” ended with a dissonance in 
the jail. 

V. T. describes Stanislaw asa vagrom man. He was so vagrom that the 
Berlin Dogberrys arrested him, and he is now adding to his experiences hard 
labor in the jail. 

Stanislaw P—— is said to have discovered the psychic romance—at least that 
is what the few friends who still remain faithful to him continue to assert. In 
these psychic romances of his he never described anything external; he brags 
that he never described a piece of furniture or the arrangement of rooms. He 
lets the persons talk and nothing but talk. Action is quite secondary, 
character is of no importance, the position in life of his personages is also 
obscure. His chief material is hate, rage, revenge, despair, anguish of soul. 
His books consist of ecstatic speeches, perverse delirium, exaggerated fancies. 
His personages speak, or rather scream and weep and lament in intoxication, 
in nervous fever, in delirium, in visions, in psychosis, just as he imagines the 
world to be. 

His chief work, which is the most personal, is his De Profundis. It is a 
description of a vampire love, a succuba love of that horrible, blood-sucking 
spook of which the Middle Ages dreamed. The only sister of the hero is this 
devilish succuba. In no other work are the frightful paroxysms of fever or 
the morbid outbursts of nervous excitement tending to madness represented 
more strikingly. The book cannot be recommended to readers. 

Two tendencies are visible in P.'s romances—the psychology of eroticism 
and Satanism, De Profundis belongs to his first style, Satan's Children to his 
second. About this latter book he says that he has devoted years to study 


the question in all directions, and that in this respect he is as thoroughly 
scientifically writer. 

We have had a lot of Satan lately; it is played out in France, where 
Felicien Rops has tired us with his ‘‘ Satanic power of the woman.” 

Only read (says P.) Bodinus’ Simistrari, Del Rio, Sprenger, &c. 

Well, most probably P. has quite contented himself with reading Za Bas 
and the description of the Black Mass. Perhaps he has read the Revelations 
of Miss Diana Vaughan, the brilliant invention of Leon Taxil, and there per- 
haps his studies began and ended, 


Satan's Children exhibits P. for the first time as a Palladistic writer. It is 
all full of short sentences, all dialogue, full of mystery. The only new thing 
in it is the Satanic touches. For instance: 

‘* Do you believe in God ?” 

‘No, because Satan is older than God.”’ 

‘‘Is therefore Satan your God?’ 

Gordon was silent and smiled. 

‘There is some truth in it that we are all Satan’s children. All who are 
despairing, who have sorrow, whose consciences are burdens, who grind their 
teeth in frantic rage, who pass through the prison, who are hungry and 
degraded, the slave and the master, the tramp and the thief, the author who 
has no success, the actor who is hissed off the stage, they are mine—they work 
for me, they sow for me and I reap the harvest.”’ 

The story is worked out with the strongest possible sensations. Con- 
spiracy, arson, burglary. It is very difficult to give any idea of the contents 
of the work, because P., as I have said, regards action as a secondary matter, 
and prefers to depict the conditions of the soul. The first fact that I come to 
is on page 148, where the anti-Christ Gordon, ‘‘the king of the new Zion,” 
turns out to be the nephew of a burgomaster in a town of 10,000 inhabitants. 

In this city this mysterious Gordon, who believes in Satan instead of God, 
has converted three people who have been driven to despair by hunger, 
disease and nervous exaltation. With their help, and with some delegates 
from the London Central Committee, a revolutiou is planned. A big factory 
is set on fire, thousands of workmen lose their bread and butter and become 
revolutionists. The city hall is set on fire and the city safe is robbed. Next 
day the men out of work began torob. Then something terrible happened 
A bloated capitalist took a shot at the crowd. 

Then the crowd became wild beasts and their rage went up to heaven. 
And Gordon's spirit went up with it; an energy which he had not felt for a 
long time—an obscure, dull feeling of power, possessed his whole soul. 

‘‘ This is the Vorspiel,” he said, being a good Wagnerian 

Then there is more like this, then there is more, and then whole towns 
and whole provinces and the whole country and the whole world is burned up 





and happiness prevails. 


P. feels himself that he is played out in Germany. ‘‘I am a Pole,” he 
wrote, ‘‘and naturally I write my mother tongue better than I do German 
I began to write German bdcause in my own country | had too limited a 
public. Now I will say good-by to German literature, in which I have 
always been regarded as a foreigner, yes and as an intruder.” 


In fact people have ceased to take him seriously. 


1 


Arno Holz has parodied the ecstatic style of the Pole in his Social 
Aristocrat. ‘‘In our soul there is singing a song of the victorious bacteria. 
Our blood lacks the white corpuscles. On the sounding board of our con- 
sciousness there echoes along the frightful symphony of the flesh. It becomes 
objective in Chopin; he alone, the modern primeval man, puts our brains on 
the green meadows, he alone thinks in hyper-European dimensions. He 
alone rebuilds the shattered Jerusalem of our souls.’ 


> 


Of the candidates for the Goncourt Academy Leon Daudet stands first. 
In the first place he is the son of his father, the secretary of the proposed 
academy. He is the son of his father in traducing in his books everyone who 
has benefited him or helped him. In his Z’Astre Noir he makes many refer- 
ences to Victor Hugo, who had the misfortune of being the grandfather of his 
divorced wife. This is quite in the line of his father’s delineation in his 
Kings in Exile of his first patron, the Duc de Morny, who saved him from 
starvation when he was proud of being a guest of Madeline Brohan. 

Another candidate is Jean Lorrain, who writes in Ze Journal. It has been 
said if he were not a reporter first and a writer afterward he might almost be 
called a literary man. 

Lucien Descaves became famous by being prosecuted for insulting the 
French army in his book Sous-offs. His next book bears the title of Zes Em- 
murés and deals with the life of the blind. 

Maurice Barrés, who is probably an Irishman who cannot spell his name 
properly, professes to be an admirer of Lord Beaconsfield. He is very like 
in face to Monsieur Nacquet, the distinguished Hebrew advocate of divorce 
and yet heis a pronounced anti-Semite. 

Returning to Alphonse Daudet, the chief executor of that late worshiper 
of himself, that high priest of the ‘‘ Adoration du nombril,” Edmond de Gon- 
court, he hates fuss, he says; he wants to have no regular meetings, but 
merely periodical lunches at some wayside pothouse, where, in his shirt 
sleeves and with some piquette, the new academicians can award the annual 
prize for the best work of some beginner. H. Cc. 
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TO VICTOR HERBERT—A SONNET 
(BY YAN PHOou LEE 


Hail, King of Leaders! Thou hast earned the name 


ng above all others as Pike’s Peak 





O’ert 


fellows. World-wide is thy fame. 





Where men the language sweet of music speak 
Whether they be Teutonic, F 


Ther e thou art knowr 





1 or Greek 


rthy aspiring aim 





igh in ho yet thy mien’s so meek 





That modesty can find in thee no blame 
A wizard thou, but not of Egypt's stream 
But, like Timotheus of great Dryden's dream 

Thy wand evokes from soulless instruments 
Music that thrills, enthralling every sense 

r its spell from self to heaven we seem 

ful 


ed by feelings force 





and intense 


HE above sonnet was written by a Chinaman, and in English. It appeared 
in a Nashville paper, with the following account of a curious presen- 
tation 
The magnificent audience and numerous encores were not the only tributes paid to 
Victor Herbert last night. One entirely unexpected, but nevertheless appreciated, was 
a splendid Chinese ‘cello, presented by Yan Phou Lee after the first part, and accom- 
panied by the following letter and verses 


Mr. Victor Herbert 








DEAR Sir—Last week you were pr a ‘cello of fiowers. I beg you to accept this time 
a ‘cello from the “land of flowers It ecause things don’t develop as fast in China as in 
the O lent You will find the pitch h timber peculiar That makes it a with the 
voices of Chinese singers. Unlike mercy, the quality of this instrument is very much strained 
Foreigners in China irreverently dub it the “cat fiddle;"’ but that is a libel on the cats. In the 
hands of my coun 1€ lies, but nightmares 






yroduces not fantaisies nor rhapso 


I have no doubt that under the magic of your masterly touch it will hereafter produce nothing 


but celestial harmonies Truly yours YAN PHOU LEE 


Herbert is the rage just now in Nashville 


What are the sad waves saying? I don’t know what they are saying this 
week, perhaps a farewell to Sousa; but last week and the week before they 
said, ‘‘ Robin Hood, Robin Hood,” and their cry was echoed by the mobs of 
people that went to Manhattan Beach to hear the Bostonians in this old, 
trusty and favorite work. It was no doubt the Bostonians that attracted the 
crowd, but De Koven and Smith's charming opera is far from dead, despite 
the sneer of the skeptical man who sneeringly said: 

‘Yes, it is the best thing that Genée ever wrote,”’ which is hard both on 
Genée and De Koven. 

I wish I had all the royalties the work has earned and will earn 


* 


The Bostonians are more alive than ever, and they have compassed the 
feat of appearing at the tail end of the season and earning nearly $20,000 in 
two weeks. These figures are not fiction but a fact. Some nights $2,200 was 
taken in and the receipts never fell below $1,000 on the performance. 

Barnabee, MacDonald, Cowles, Frothingham, Jessie Bartlett.(why Davis I 
wonder ?), Philp, Hilda Clarke and all the old favorites were received as if 
they were glaring novelties. I always thought Uncle Henry Barnabee a man 
past the prime of life. Well, it is a mistake. He is younger than many 
young men and his elastic spryness is almost indecent, considering his gray 
hairs. He has been through a course of Muldooning with William the Wrest- 
ler, and he is in the finest of fettles. His drunkenscene as Zhe Sherif is still 
the best bit of comedy work of its sort, Clark as Zovdles not being excepted. 

MacDonald, after his fishing season in Maine, is in splendid voice, and 
Cowles a profounder bass than ever. William Philp is for me a very sym- 
pathetic singer of undeniable taste and a very intelligent actor. Jessie Davis 
is still the impassioned Jessie, and Hilda Clarke has improved in action and 
sings with more freedom. Frothingham is a capital low comedian and Mr. 
Studley the best of light opera conductors 

The organization is in Brooklyn this week singing Herbert’s Serenade. I 
would not be surprised to see Herbert at the beach next season, for Sousa has 
announced his intention of going to Europe, and depend upon it the Boston- 
ians will be in the swim and will stay longer than two weeks. 


. 


Will MacDonald is as hard as iron as to muscle and an accomplished 
swimmer. 
. “ * 
Four openings last Monday night—In Town at the Knickerbocker, Roland 


Reed at the Bijou, The Bachelor’s Honeymoon at Hoyt’s and E. H. 
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Sothern, in Change Alley, at the Lyceum rh were changes of bill at 
the combination houses and new programs at the vaudeville houses 





And now they say that Ellen Terry's jez 


It is an ill wind that blows no press agent goo 





\ Southern Romance, which was produced last Saturday night at the Fift 
(venue, was a success. The story is a pretty one, full of sentiment and 
was dexterously interpreted by Katharine Grey, Maud Haslam and Le 


Ditrichstein 





The following story from the Sun, which was published in German recently 
in connection with the death of Marie Seebach, the noted German actress, 
shows very well the conception of American affairs which still prevails in Ger- 
many to a certain extent. Seebach was here more than twenty 
1 would have 
ae | ouiad have 





years ago, 
and it is scarcely possible that suca an incident as is describe 
taken place then; but many such stories are told in Germany to-day as illus- 
trative of American enterpris¢ 

According to this reminiscence Marie Seebach one day received a message 


that a wentleman wished to see her. She told the servant to send him to her 
drawing room in the hotel, and when he arrived he introduced himself as a 
certain Colonel Smith ‘hen he plunged at the object of his visit, and said 
that he represented a certain well-known make of sewing machines 

‘I have already heard,” he said that you are a great artist I want to 
find out if you are a good business woman as well. Do you want to make 
some money ?” 

**Oh, ve no obj ctions to make to that, she said, if t is pe sible ina 


perfectly correct and dignified way 


; 


‘*Oh, it’s in the most correct way possible that I propose,” the visitor con- 


tinued, ‘‘and I offer you $10,000 for doing it 

‘What have I to do in return ?”’ asked Seebach 

‘Nothing in the world,” the colonel replied, and as he noticed the expres- 
sion of astonishment on her face he went on I told you that I came from a 
sewing machine company—one « ’ the largest in the worl All that I de- 


mand of you in return for the $10,000 is that as Marguerife in the spinning 


wheel scene from Faust you will use one of our sewing machines instead of 
the wheel, and just keep it in motion for a few seconds. Then we would let 


handbills drop from the gallery, saying that the machine used by Marie See 


bach was made by our firm 





The actress is said to have hesitated for a second, but in the end het 
respect for Goethe’s tragedy is described as the feeling which saved het 
artistic reputation 

‘he story is of a type that disappeared from general use forty years ago 
It is of the kind told about P. T. Barnum in the earlier days of his career 
jut stories of the kind still pass muster in Europe, althou 4 press agent 
who attempted anything of the kind in this nt W n lose his jot 


Mrs. John Drew was buried last Sunday in Glenwood Cemetery, Philadel 


phia. The family and many prominent theatrical people of prominence were 


present Despite the I ublished date of the dead actress's birth, I am almost 


positive that she was born in 1817 and not 1819 john Drew returned to his 


company in Denver last Sunday night 


When Col. John T. Crisp was running for Congress he purposed to use the 


same speech all over the State An old man who heard it the first night was 
so delighted that he asked Crisp where he was to speak the next day. When 


| 


the colonel saw the old man in his next audience he was forced to change his 


speech to give it a semblance of originality, and so delighted the old man 


that he insisted on knowing the colonel’s next engagement He followed 
Mr. Crisp all over the State and so worried him by forcing him constantly to 
alter his speech that the colonel at last in despair cried: **I speak in Sheol 
to-morrow night—in Sheol, by gad, sir—and | hope you wi e the first 


man I see when I get there 


Here is some Parisian gossip from the Hera/d 





Sapho will be given about November 15, and will be followed by Le Spahi 
an opera built upon Pierre Loti’s novel by Lucien I bert 

There is much talk about Lamoureux’s project to build a theatre in Paris, 
where Wagner’s works solely will be played. It is to be called the Théatr 
Wagner, and will be an exact reproduction of the theatre at Bayreuth 


Lamoureux settled all the details of the repertory and the performance with 


of the theatre 





Cosima Wagner during his recent visit to Bayreuth 


is not yet decided upon, but it will be in close proximity to the Exposition 
‘or the theatre will only be inaugurated in 1900. It is expected that the work 
of building can begin in four months or so, and that it will take a year. The 
whole of 1899 will be devoted to the rehearsal of Nibelungenring, so as to be 


ureux hopes to open the theatre with 


ready by the spring of 1900. Lan 
Rheingold. 
The Renaissance will open on the 20th inst., with the French version of 


; 


Gillette’s Secret Service, which has been adapted by Pierre Decourcelle. The 
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author read his play to the company on Wednesday, and the work is now 
being rehearsed, M. Guitry and Mlle. Czernay being intrusted with the prin- 
cipal male and female roles. 

Cleo de Mérode left for America Saturday on the North German Lloyd 


steamer Spree. 


Beaumarchais, the author of the famous Marriage of Figaro, was the son 
of a Parisian watchmaker, but had gained fame, rank and wealth through his 
own talents and exertions. A conceited and envious young nobleman once 
undertook to wound the pride of Beaumarchais by an allusion to his humble 
origin. In the presence of a large company of people who had a regard for 
the talented young author this young man handed him his watch, saying: 
‘‘Examine it, sir. It does not keep time well. You can doubtless ascertain 
the cause.”’ Such was his rude haste that his hand left the watch before that 
of the surprised Beaumarchais had grasped it, and it fell to the ground. 
‘Pardon, monsieur,” said the author, with grave courtesy stooping to pick 
up the watch and hand it to its owner, ‘‘ you see my father was right when he 
declared that I was too awkward to be a watchmaker.”’ 


For the Augustus Harris memorial $11,500 has been collected. A bed for 
actors or musicians has been established in the Charing Cross Hospital with 
part of the money; the rest will be used for a drinking fountain near Drury 


Lane Theatre 


A charming story is told of the late Robert Louis Stevenson. He was 
visiting a friend, afterward consul to Samoa, in Northern Vermont. This 
gentleman had a little daughter about eleven years old, who very speedily 
became a devoted friend of the novelist. In pouring forth her joys and 
sorrows in existence she confided to Mr. Stevenson the woful fact that she 
was born on February 29, and therefore had enjoyed only two birthdays in all 
her eleven years. The poet sympathized not only in comforting words, but 
also in action. He meditated a few moments, then went to her writing desk 
and drew up the following document: ‘‘I, Robert Louis Stevenson, in a sound 
state of mind and body, having arrived at that age when I no longer have 
any use for birthdays, do give and bequeath my birthday, the 13th of Novem- 
ber, to Miss Adelaide Ide, to be hers from this year as long as she wishes it. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson.” The little girl's delight at this rare and most 
welcome gift has shown itself regularly once a year for several years past, 


and now the anniversary will be doubly treasured. 


‘ Lawrence Barrett’s real name was Brannigan. Joseph Arthur is Arthur 
Smith. Maurice Barrymore's name isCline. Edwin Arden is Edwin Smith. 
Kyrle Bellew's real name is Higgins. Charles Barron is Charles Brown. D’Oyly 
Carte is Richard Doyle McCarthy. M. P. Curtis is Samuel Skelenger. George 
F. Devere is George Smith. Charies Dickson, formerly known as Dobson, is 
really named Charles Doblin. John Gilbert was John Gibbs. Tony Hart's 
name was Anthony Cannon. Louis Harrison changed his name from Louis 
Metz. Sir Henry Irving is John H. Brodrib. Count Johannes of lamentable 
memory was a George Jones. Tom Karl changed his name from Carroll. 
Thomas W. Keene was Thomas R. Eagleson. Henry Lee is really Heinrich 
Rosenwieg. Frank Mayos real name was Maguire. Robert Mantellis Robert 
Hudson. R. D. MacLean is R. D. Shepherd. Dominick Murray is P. Moran. 
Richard Mansfield is Richard Rudersdorff. Milton Nobles is M. Tamey. 
Stuart Robson is R. H. Stuart. Lester Wallack was originally John Lester. 


The King of Siam is not as yet a Shakesperian scholar. On the recent 
occasion of his visit to Denmark, he accompanied the Crown Prince Frederick 
to Helsingfors and was duly conducted to the grave of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark. Here he took off his hat and stood for a moment in reverential 
silence. Then, turning to the Crown Prince, he said with deep sympathy: ‘‘A 
relalation of your Royal Highness, I presume. Has he been long dead ?” 


The Lambs’ Club will give a reception te Mr. William Gillette on Sunday, 
September 12. 
* 
¢ * 
Mr. Nahan Franko will begin a series of concerts at Terrace Garden next 
Saturday night. 


* 
* * 


At a masquerade ball two ladies arrive in mere evening dress. 

‘* What do you represent ?”’ asked the usher. 

‘* We are without costumes.” 

‘*Two ladies without costume!” thundered the usher as he swung open 


the door. 
« 
* * 
The Hoppers do not speak off the stage, but then business before divorce 
is their motto, so the action has been deferred until spring. Ben Stevens, 
their manager, has done a clever stroke of business, for everyone in the pro- 


vinces will run to see the Hoppers—‘‘they are going to be divorced next 
summer.” O Time! O Death ! 


* 
- + 


Gillette and Secret Service made a triumphant re-entree last Wednesday 
night at the Empire. It is now conceded that Mr. Gillette can acta little bit. 
' 


London is a great dramatic pacemaker ! 


* 
7 * 


A correspondent of the Pa// Mal/ Gazette, who has attended this summer's 
productions of Wagner and Mozart operas at the Munich Opera, makes the 
following comparison between the latest performances of Wagner's Meister- 
singer in London and in Munich: ‘‘ When Jean de Reszké sang the Preislied 
he held my attention and my admiration with overwhelming completeness, 
and when Madame Eames, the brothers de Reszké, Bonnard and Madame 
Bauermeister sang the quintet I worshipped at a shrine and stopped my ears 
against all doubts and temptations against faith. Withthis glamor still upon 
me the first opera to which I went upon arriving in Munich was Die Meister- 
singer. It was a wholesome comparison. A glance at the program was suf- 
ficient to prove that the cast was by no means upon the splendid level of the 
Covent Garden cast, with Herr Gerhiuser as Waiter, Frau Tenger-Bettaque 
as va and Herr Schmalfeld as //ans Sachs, against Jean de Reszké, Edouard 
de Reszké and Madame Eames. The conductor was Herr Fischer, a man of 


1] ‘ 


extraordinary intelligence and accuracy, who never allows the waters of 


music to close over his head and never misses any effective point. He 
played the great Vorspiel then as I have never heard it played at the opera 
in London. It was precise, exact, accurate, but, above all, you felt its truth, 
its fullness of emotion and its extraordinary accuracy. The curtain had not 
been up ten minutes, however, before the Covent Garden glamor began to wear 
away with wonderful speed and want of hesitatior In a word, the whole 
scheme of the singing and acting was on a scale of interest and excellence, if 


not of splendor, and the staging was incomparably fine. Here is the situa- 


tion in a nutshell: In London you may hear extracts from this opera sung 


better than anywhere else in the world; here you listen to the veritable Die 
Meistersinger admirably performed 


Margaret Craven has wedded a wealthy St. Louis brewer. Hurry up 
' 


girls; think of Margaret Mather and get up an interest in hops 


* 


‘‘We had an awful accident at our amateur theatricals,” said the Sweet 
Young Thing. ‘‘ Mr. Pepperton—he is a hotel clerk—was playing the hero 
and when it was time for him to shout ‘ Back!’ at the villain, he forgot him- 
self and shouted ‘ Front!’ 


Ludwig Fulda, the author of The Talisman. has written a four act comedy 


teor 


called Friends, which will be brought out at the Berlin Deutsches Theatre 


Al Neuman has gone into training with Muldoon. He is getting ready for 
his great fight next spring for the Liichow middle weight stakes. Mr. Con- 
ried is as yet too busy totrain, but will be ready for the ring after the Sorma 
engagement. I suspect Neuman is writing a farce for the Irving Place 


Theatre. 


Mr. Sothern received a severe wound while fencing at rehearsal with Mr 
Flockton. Old ‘‘ Flocky’s” zither technic makes him a dangerous adversary 


* 


The Casino now belongs to—whom? (Guess and you can have it. Mr 
Aronson is certain and so is George Lederer Possession seems to be 
eleven points of the law in this case. 


At the sixth annuai meeting and dinner of the Old Colony Club at the 
Vineyard Sound House, Falmouth Heights, Joe Jefferson presided, and opened 
the proceedings with the following story; 

‘‘ The worthy captain has just told me that it is useless to expect of him 
a speech, but that if he were walking the quarterdeck of a ship he would know 
where he was. Now, that is where he greatly differs from myself. When I 
am walking the quarterdeck of a ship I do not in the least know where I am 
I am reminded of what once occurred to me. I was crossing the Atlantic 
The weather was dreadful. Captain Ashley knows what that means. I was 
trying to guide myself along the deck and, incidentally, to aid others. In 
this mission I ran across a lady lying prostrated on the deck, evidently sorely 
troubled with that dreadful disease, seasickness. 

‘‘T said to her: ‘Madam, may I bring you anything to relieve you ?’ 

‘*She looked up at me and feebly said: ‘I beg you will not mention it. 
Will you also kindly excuse me, sir?’ 

‘‘I then said to her: ‘ But is there nothing I can do for you ?’ 

‘« «No, sir,’ said she, in the same tone. ‘Please go away.’ 

‘«¢But, madam,’ I said, ‘you are evidently suffering. Can I do nothing to 
help you ?’ 

‘**T wish,’ said she, ‘that you would go away. I am not fit to see 
anyone.’ 

‘‘*T am sorry, madam,'I persisted, ‘that I can be of so little service, 
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Can I do nothing for your poor husband, the gentleman whose head I see in New York, at the Bowery Theatre, as itt/e Pickte. The fashion of child actor 


next 
your lap?’ which comes up now and then, was in full force st at it time, and Louisa soo 
‘«*«Oh,’ said she, ‘that is not my husband. .I do not know in the least played engagements at the Tremont Theatre, in Boston, and at the Baltimore Theatr 
, who he is.’”’ in Baltimore At the latter place she appeared a | rtin William Tell, with Edwit 
‘sday * Forrest as 7e/i Forrest was so 1 1 pleased wi her that he « er a meda 
e bit. . Y which she kept and was proud of as long as she Ss 0 era fe 
Mr. Paul Arthur has secured the English rights of The Great Diamond wears AGO td she fowat time ¢6 wo t , at ; { 


Robbery, which will be produced in London during the winter. It is not achool. but got all her « sition by rea ut ( peopl 


decided whether or not Mr. Arthur will appear in the cast. She went back to the Walnut Street 1 » 1829 
ners @ ,. iain 4 play called Twelve Precisely; or, A Night at Dove had been ten fe 
rT I tl she layed e parts, t $ é " t inging 


; the . . 
Frau Geistinger has signed a contract with Mr. Gustav Amberg tor sixty : ton 
. two to thirt yne years It 35 she joined the c i of the B y ‘I att It 


ster- vi : > : , two to thirty 

slied appearances in America during the coming season. BAA dp ke nt aay pak ae | a eI At me tet! SE apres 

ness, « * 4 ager With he other and her step-fa e we t whe Mr } 

lame The Mutual Life Insurance Company paid $100,000, amount of the policy died from yellow feve Mrs. Kimball at sughter N Yor 

ears on the life of the late Albert Bial, to the United States Mortgage and Trust pul Apa . a * : re | gb a. , » 4 

ipon Company, to whom it had been assigned, to be used toward the liquidation of , ue tog a < a ies aie ' rm ' ; is married to Hent r. ' - Eng 
sh singe rom oO was afte ‘ f , para 


ster- the mortgage held by the latter corporation on Koster & Bial’s Music Hall, t Beas \ 
om her first husband she was married to George yp, an Irish con an, who die 


suf- which purpose the money has been applied n 1849 
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THE LATE MRS. JOHN DREW. When stock companies went out of fashiot e Arch Street Theatre had 


he 
S| | ‘ to follow the methods pursuec 


ed - RS. JOHN DREW, the actress died at the Bevan ise 1n Larcnmon 
last Tuesday aft ptember 3, of heart disease She was in the known as a combination houst Mrs. Drew continued t anagt 


afterno ep nber 5 f heart 


1 by most her theatre 1 é I what 





= , oye Maal : , : ae od in it 
im seventy-eighth year of her age. At her bedside at the time of her death wer« quently played in it 
C,. ]. Stewald and her two daughters Mrs. Drew's name will long b SOCIALE ’ we , Valap) 














Ww John Barrymore, her grandson; Mrs 
La Mrs. Bevan and Dr. Jackson. Mrs. John Drew, the younger, and Miss Ethe Her portrayal was one of the best composed t 
m 3arrymore are in Europe. john Drew was in Salt Lake City; he was at the modern stage [This however, was by no means ti D1 
ic funeral played in recent years In 1892 she appears is VW ty n Sydney 
as With the death of Mrs. John Drew the stage loses one of its best know1 Grundy’s The Arabian Ni s atthe Standar¢ ’ the wing 
In and best loved actresses. Uf her contemporaries [tew are left in active season she went on the roé vith a cot 1 : Sydney Dres 
ly service—at most there are Joseph Jefferson and Mrs. Gilbert--and Mrs. Drew's was interested. She played the Widow Warren in The Quil 
experience has been r and quite illustrious as even Mr. Jefferson's Mrs. Oakley in The Jealous Wife. Her last engagem« vi e soon gave 
( re er. up, was in the title role of The Sporting DD s, with t trave mpat 
it. Mrs. John Drew’s maiden name was Louisa Lan Her parents were Thomas and This was iast wintet ' 
Eliza Lane. Both were actors, and her mother was a singer as well Louisa was born in Mrs. Drew was a product of t , nv s 
London on January 10, 1820 She appeared on the stage asa baby, as. most actors babies given way to a less difficult an , = ¢ 


used to do in those days, and her actual playing of parts dates from her appearance a successor 
7 I 2 & I rt Sl 

17% in Timour the Tartar in Liverpool when she was six years old. A year later she 

& é 





was brought to America by her mother, her father having died. Her mother had an 


engagement as a member of the stock company at the Walnut Street Theatre, in Phil 


ae +" " . i ‘ re x ' 1 >] . ll ' » ’ 
we ‘ adelphia, and there Louisa made her first American appearance, as th¢ ) f York M' S NADAGE DO t é 
, , } ~— ] I ‘ oo 


in King Richard III., Junius Brutus Booth playing Richard cently been p I 
e. It was only a little later, on March 28, 1828, that she was seen ‘or the first time in Parisian play 
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The Stage Abroad. 
: 


jew 
NE of the results of the late examinations at the Paris Conservatory is a 
renewal of the objections for the establishment in that fossil institution 
of aclass of drama. The Conservatory is always spoken of as ‘‘our grand 
dramatic school"; but this grand dramatic school, it is alleged, does not pos- 
sess any school of drama. -It teaches tragedy and it teaches comedy; it has 
a professor of tears and a professor of laughter, and here it stops. Such a 
division might have been all well enough in days gone by, but answers to 
nothing in the present time. Tragedies nowadays are a mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, in which too often, says Professor Faguet, the tragedy is funny 
and the comedy heartrending, while modern comedies elicit tears rather than 
smiles. But let Professor Faguet be as witty as he likes, the fact remains, 
say the moderns, that after a century and a half of struggle drama is the vic- 
torious form of the dramatic art. Therefore let us have a class of drama. 





* 
* * 


Not at all! reply the elders. Granting all you say of drama, that it con- 
sists in contrasting what is tragic with what is comic, and changing from 
comedy to tragedy to enhance the color of each; granting that there is always 
a drop of bitterness in the sweetest cup, and that in human affairs, even in 
the same man, the tragic and the comic lie close together, and that the ques- 
tion for the Conservatory is, How to teach drama, we reply that the answer is, 
By teaching tragedy and by teaching comedy. This is the method that 
would have to be pursued if there were no such thingsas tragedy and comedy 
in the true sense of the words. We cannot make a mixture before we have 
two ingredients; we must proceed from the simple to the composite. Let the 
aspirant go to the tragedy class, and the comedy class, and then mix them 


secundum artem pro re nata. 
* 
* 


For instance, let the young actor begin in simple comedy, such as L’Ecole 
des Femmes, then go on to higher comedy, as Le Misanthrope, and after that, 
after he has learned a like tragedy, let him try his hand on Tartuffe, which is 
a comedy mixed with drama. ‘‘No tragedian,” says M. Faquet, ‘‘ who is 
nothing but a tragedian will ever play tragedy well, and the comedian who is 
nothing but a comedian will never play comedy well.” 


* 
* * 


These be hard sayings, which should be called to the attention of dramatic 
schools, and to Mrs. Sargent and Mrs. Wheatcroft particularly. 


+ 
* * 


A great artist, Mrs. John Drew, died August 31. Let us look at her train- 
ing. At the age of fourteen she played /udia in The Hunchback, in the next 
year Lady Teazle in the School for Scandal, and two years later Lady Macbeth. 

‘ Where,’ exclaims the Evening Post, ‘‘could be found in these degenerate 
days a young actress equally capable of playing the chief parts of Shakespearian 
tragedy or the heroines of fiery drama?” In both extremes she was equally 
successful. There can be no doubt that her experience in tragic roles helped 
to make her the incomparable Mrs. Malaprop. 





FROM A BRUSSELS NOTE-BOOK. 


UBENS is at Antwerp, Van Eyck at Ghent, Memling at Bruges—and Brus- 
sels possesses nothing of these great men, neither their ashes nor their 
masterpieces. To none of these three princes of Netherland painting did it 
give birth; to none of them did it give a home oratomb. And yet to study 
any one of these men you must pass through the gateway of Brussels. The 
Museum of Brussels is the first chapter of the magnificent book of Netherland 
art. I realize this more and more. In the last ten or fifteen years I have 
visited this gallery many times, and yet my knowledge of Rubens has always 
been handicapped by the fact that I began to read him backward—studying 
him first at Dresden, Vienna, Antwerp, Paris, instead of here at Brussels. It 
has taken me years to sweep away the misconceptions. It is only to-day 
that I begin to understand how synthetic his art is, and how it is indeed 
the flower of his century—its roots in Italy and its leaves in this gray-blue air 
of the Low Countries. 

There are seven important pictures by Rubens in the Museum of Brussels, 
and as well a notable sketch and four portraits, of which only one (the Infanta) 
is important. While they give no just measure of his enormous, prolific and 
profound genius, yet they suffice for an introduction. In addition, you will 
find admirable examples of the school out of which Rubens grew. You will 
be able to study Adam Van Nooft, this brutal, audacious painter, who was 
Rubens’ second master, and the expert, if uninspired, canvases of his first 
master, Othon Van Veen, who Latinized his name into Otto Vaenius. On 
the one hand contortion and pretense; on the other insipidity—and between 
them Rubens struck his way to that naturalism which is so far from each of 
them. 

The pictures are not dated and there is (so far as I know) no proper cata- 
logue of this museum. In the case of Rubens this does not greatly matter. 
He had no ‘‘good period.” From his very youth he was himself. In the 


very beginning he seemed to have found his style, his form, his types, and to 
have grasped once for all the forthright principles of his art. With experi- 
ence there came, of course, greater freedom. He got his effects with a more 
frugal expenditure of means. There was more science in his audacity. His 
palette, while it became richer, was not so violent. 

He died so abruptly that one cannot imagine what his manner of ‘‘decline” 
might have been. Some of the little genre pictures (in Antwerp and Dresden), 
which he painted with his friend Breughel (who, by the way, invented genre 
painting) merely for his amusement in age, show that he was trending 
toward refinement, if not timidity. But all this is by the way. Rubens was 
always himself—masterfu! *ssured. 

To that later period, how er. when he had tempered his palette to the 
thoughtfu half-tones belongs i!:e picture at which I have been looking this 
afternoon, the Christ on the Kne.s of the Virgin. This painting has been 
called Rubens’ masterpiece (which it is not) and has suffered much from 
theft. It was taken to Paris in 1794. It was brought back again after Water- 
loo. The picture is sombre, grave, grayish-black; the dead Christ lying 
across the Virgin's knees is pitiless in its horror, but the Virgin is one of the 
most marvelous of Rubens’ creations. She is robed in sad blue, dull, deep; 
and the figure is that of a woman who has borne the burden of the years and 
the shocks of the divine tragedy—an old woman, oldin grief; and her face is 
the synthesis of all that women suffer. 

To this older period, when his palette had grayed into sombreness with- 
out losing strength, belongs also the Mages, in which the three kings offer 
their gifts to the little Saviour. 

A dozen steps brings you to the Ascent to Calvary. Here is the Rubens 
of the early period—what I should like to call the dramatic Rubens. Every- 
where there is movement and tumult, as in a Shakespearian play. Every 
figure is agitated, gesticulates, labors, turns meaning eyes to right or left, 
moves, lives, plays a part in the great event. The Christ, fallen under the 
weight of the cross, the centurions, the mounted soldiers, the two thieves, 
pushed by their jailc s, all urge strenuously up the narrow way that leads to 
the place of crucifixion. Saint Veronica wipes the bloody brow of the Saviour 
the Virgin agonizes over Him 

And yet 

In spite of the cross, the stricken Saviour, the wailing and suffering 
women, the picture has all the pomp of Roman triumph; the banners blare, 
the horses curvet, the bronze armor takes the sun as the pageant sweeps up 
the hill. 

Better, you say, that little stricken group that Perugino picked out so care 
fully in faded browns ? 

Perhaps you might be right had any but Rubens done this thing. The 


treatment is unquestionably melodramatic. It lacks the august beauty, the 
quiet pathos of tragedy. It is theatrical. And yet it is saved by this very 
picturesqueness. This pageant sweeping past the fallen Christ—it is a coup 
de theatre. You recognize it. You deplore it. And yet you get from it th 
same effect that you get from Shakespeare's deplorable melodrama. You 
know the psychology of it is all wrong; you cannot conceive how the artist 
should have done it; but it is justified of its success. The second-rate man 
would have failed. It 1s this very faculty of reconciling the irreconcilable 


that makes the first-rate artist. 

You see it again in the Martyrdom of St. Lievin 

The picture is monstrous ; it might have been absurd. It is the scene of 
a brutal and savage murder—the holy bishop's tongue has been torn out, he 
vomits blood and is twisted with agony; about him are the three hangmen, 
one of them holding a bloody knife in his teeth, another offering the ghastly 
torn-out tongue toa dog—it is a subject as horrible as Lear. And yet by the 
strange alchemy of genius Rubens has transformed it all. You see this horrid 
deed across the splendor of the painting, as Cordelia’s death is veiled in the 
silver phantasy of the poet. You see the bishop’s cope of gold, his white 
stole, the great white horse silhouetted against a pale sky, the baying dogs 
(marvellously painted !), the gathered faces, ardent, horrible, and overhead 
that unspeakable harmony of Rubens’ sky—a symphony of gray and azure 
silver and steel. 

The melodramatic subject has been sublimated into tragedy. 

Rubens was fond of these contrasts. In this he was one with Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Chaucer and many another artist who worked in syllabic color. It 
was the theory of all these men that the horrible, even the grotesque, may 
be used if it is in the end resolved into the harmony of peace and conso- 
lation. 

Rubens was a full blooded man, vigorous in body, strenuously masculine in 
mind. He shuddered no more than Shakespeare at bloodshed. No more 
than Shakespeare had he a moderate and cultured taste. To neither of them 
was the ugly, the hideous, the brutal, even the obscene, alien matter. But 
they had the genius, essentially virile, which could translate brutality into 
artistic force and hideousness into artistic terror. 

And withal Rubens had a tender soul, pious and serene. V. T 





ALPH ADAMS CRAM, of Boston, has had his first play, The Angelus, 
accepted by E. S. Willard, who will produce it at the Tremont Theatre 
in the fall. The scene is laid in Venice, and the principal characters are 
Padre Dominico and Countess Francesca. The play deals with the overmaster- 
ing influence gained by a nature of extraordinary strength over a weaker one. 
the struggle between the dual nature of the man and the confessor—the 
woman and the devotee. Forbes Robertson is considering another play by 
Mr. Cram, and will probably produce it during the coming season, and Mr. 
Willard has asked him to write another for him. 
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